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BITBRATUBRA. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKIES. 


‘The midnight skies—the midnight skies— 
O what a solemn grandeur lies 

Upon their brows eterna} height ; 
And yet around them wreathed, there seems 
A halo, brighter than the beams 

Caught from the smiles of life and light 





The midnight skies—the midnight skies— 
Millions of ever-waking eyes 

Look through their silent starry bowers, 
‘Watching the wizard twin of death ; 
Sleep—dimly moving on the breath 

Of mortals—in this sphere of ours. 


The midnight skies—the midnight skies— 
In vain the Unbeliever tries 
To laugh their shadowy terrors off ; 
For o’er his soul they cast a spell 
Of God-head, so ineffable 
As freezes on his lips the scoff! 


The midnight skies—grand boundless deep— 
Halls, where the watching keep 
The passes of eternity. 
Regions mysterious and sublime, 
Stretched out upon the wings of time— 
Dominions of a Deity ! 


We know that God is every where— 
Beyond the eastern ocean, there 

He girds the morn with wings of light— 
He spreads upon the sunny hour 
The dark pavillion of his power, 

And then we say, behold ’tis night ! 


But oh—'tis in the skies alone— 
The skies of midnight, God hath shown 
Perspectives to the deathless mind— 
Mansions, that all the blaze of day 
Could never to the mind display 
Afar in distant Glory shrin'd. 





[ For the Alhion.} 
HUMAN CHANGES. 
BY MRS. MOODIE. 
Siowly, slowly, tolls the bell, 
A heavy note of sorrow ; 
But blithely will its gay tones swell, 
The bridal peal to-morrow ! 


The dead man in his shroud to-night 
Ne hope from earth can borrow,— 

The bride, within her tresses bright 
Will wreath the rose to-morrow ! 


The drops that gem that lowly bier, 
Though shed in mortal sorrow,— 
Will not recal a single tear, 
In festal halls to-morrow !— 


*Tis thus thro’ life, from joy and grief, 
Alternate shades we borrow, 

To night,—in tears we find relief, 
In smiling hopes to-morrow ! 


—— 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
Continued from the last Albion. 


Melchior would not state who and what he was previous to his having joined 
the fraternity of gipsies ; that he was not of humble birth, and that he had, 
when young, quitted his friends out of love for Nattée, or from some other 
eauses not to be revealed, he also acknowledged. He had been many years in 
company with the tribe, and although, as one received into it, he did not stand 
so high in rank and estimation as his wife, still, from his marriage with Nattée, 
and his own peculiar qualifications and dexterity, he was almost as absolute as 
she was. 

Melchior and Nattée were supposed to be the most wealthy of all the gipsies, 
and, at the same time, they were the most liberal of their wealth. Melchior, it 
appeared, gained money in three different characters; as a quack doctor, the 
character in which we first saw him; secondly, as a juggler, in which art he 
was most expert; and thirdly, as a fortune teller, and wise man. 


Nattée, as I before mentioned, was of very high rank, or caste, in her tribe. 


At her first espousal of Melchior she lost much of her influence, as it was con- 
sidered a degradation ; but she was then very young, and must have been Snost 
beautiful. The talents of Melchior, and her own spirit, however, soon enabled 


her to regain, and even add still more to, her power and consideration among the | 


tribe, and it was incredible to what extent, with the means which she possessed, 
this power was augmented. 

Melchior had no children by his marriage, and, as far as I could judge from 
the few words which would escape from the lips of Nattée, she did not wish for 
any, as the race would not be considered pure. The subdivision of the tribe 
which followed Nattée, consisted of about forty men, women, and children. 
These were ruled by her during the absence of her husband, who alternately as- 
sumed different characters, as suited his purpose ; but in whatever town Melchior 
might happen to be, Nattée and her tribe were never far off, and always en- 
camped within communication. 

I ventured to question Melchior about the little Fleta; and he stated that 
she was the child of a soldier's wife, who had been brought to bed, and died a 
few hours afterwards ; that, at the time, she was on her way to join her husband, 
and had been taken ill on the road—had been assisted by Nattée and her com- 
Panions, as far as they were able—had been buried by them, and that the child 
had been reared in the camp. 
In time the little girl became very intimate, and very partial to me. 
tioned her as 
a not answer; the poor child had learned caution even at that 
prent athe nut after we were more intimate, she said, that which Melchior had 
eit teann ws true She could recollect very well living in a great house, 

1 every thing very fine about her ; but still it appeared as if it were a dream. 


She “~ ‘ 
~ a spony ted two white ponies—and a lady, who was her mamma—and a mul- 
ITY tree 


I ques- 


mOeneEy, and then she forgot them again. 


eae and From this it was evident that she 
pty en, and was probably of good parentage ; certainly, if elegance and 
‘vm . rr person and form, could prove blood, it never was more marked 

V1 S interesting child. 
mode of life an 
but of education she had none. except what was instilled into her by Meichior, 


to her birth, telling her what Melchior had stated; for a long | 


» Where she stained her frock ; sometimes other things came to her | 


Her abode with the gipsies, and their peculiar | child is that Fleta! 
d manners, had rendered her peculiarly precocious in intellect ; | 


| whom she always accompanied when he assumed his character as a juggler. 
She then danced on the slack wire, at the same time performing several feats in 
balancing, throwing of oranges, &c. When Melchior was not under his dis- 
guises, she remained in the camp with Nattée. 
Of Num, or Philotas, as Melchior thought proper to call him, I have already 
| spoken. He was a half-witted idiot, picked up in one of Melchior’s excursions, 
and as he stated to me, so did it prove to Le tke-fact, that when on the stage, 
and questioned as a fool, his natural folly, and idiotical vacancy of countenance, 
were applauded by the spectators as admirably assumed. Even at the ale- 
houses and taverns where we stopped, every one imagined that all his folly was 
| pretence, and looked upon him as a very clever fellow. There never was, per- 
| haps, such a lachrymose countenance as this poor lad’s, and this added still more 


to the mirth of others, being also considered as put on for the occasion. Stephen | 


Kemble played Falstaff without stuffing—Num played the fool without any ef- 
fort or preparation. Jumbo was also “ picked up;” this was not done by 
Melchior, who stated, that any body might have him who claimed him; he 
tumbled with the fool upon the stage, and he also ate pudding to amuse the 
| spectators—the only part of the performance which was suited to Jumbo’s 


ing, as well as of sleeping. 

And now, having described all our new companions, I must narrate what 
passed between Melchior and me, the day after our joining the camp. 
ran through his various professions, pointing out to me that as juggler he re- 
quired a confederate, in which capacity I might be very useful, as he would 
soon instruct me in all his tricks. As a quack doctor he wanted the services of 


in persuading the public of his great skill. 
of great service, as he would explain to me hereafter. 
person of ‘good personal appearance and education, in whom he might confide in 

every way. As to Tim, he might be made useful if he chose, in various ways ; 
| amongst others, he wished him to learn tumbling and playing the fool, when, at 
times, the fool was required to give a shrewd answer on any point on which he 
would wish the public to be made acquainted. I agreed to my own part of the 
performance, and then had some conversation with Timothy, who immediately 
consented to do his best in what was allotted as his share. 
matter quickly arranged, Melchior observing, that he had said nothing about 
remuneration, as I should find that trusting to him was far preferable to stipulated 
wages. 

We had been three days in the camp when the gathering was broken up, 
each gang taking their own way. What the meeting was about I could not 
exactly discover ; one occasion of it was to make arrangements relative to the 
different counties in which the subdivisions were to sojourn during the next 
year, so that they might know where to communicate with each other, and at 
the same time not interfere by being too near; but there were many other points 
discussed, of which, as a stranger, I was kept in ignorance. Melchior answered 
all my questions with apparent candour, but his habitual deceit was such, that 
whether he told the truth or not wasimpossible to be ascertained by his counte- 
nance. When the gathering dispersed we packed up, and located ourselves 
about two miles from the common, on the borders of a forest of oak and ash. 
Our food was chiefly game, for we had some excellent poachers among us; and 
as for fish, it appeared to be at their command; there was not a pond or a pit 
but they could tell in a moment if it was tenanted, and if tenanted, in half an 
hour every fish would be floating on the top of the water, by the throwing in of 





in the caldron ; Indeed, it was impossible to fare better than we did, or at less 
expense. Ourtents were generally pitched not far from a pool of water, and to 


liable to detection was sunk under the water until it was required for cooking ; 
once in the pot, it was considered as safe. But withthe foraging, Timothy and 
I had nothing to do; we participated in the eating, without asking any questions 
as to how it was procured. My time was chiefly spent in company with Mel- 
chior, who initiated me into all the mysteries of cups and balls—juggling of 
every description—feats with cards, and made me acquainted with all his ap- 
paratus for prepared tricks. For hours and hours was [ employed by his directions 
in what is called ‘‘ making the pass” with a pack of cards, as almost all tricks 
on cards depend upon your dexterity in this manceuvre. 





| his career of gymnastics, and was to be seen all day tumbling and retumbling, 
| until he could tumble on his feet again. Light and active, he soon became a 
| very dexterous performer, and could throw a somerset either backwards or for- 
wards, walk on his hands, eat fire, pull out ribbons, and do fifty other tricks to 
amuse a gaping audience. Jumbo also was worked hard, to bring down his fat, 
and never was allowed his dinner until he had given satisfaction to Melchior. 
| Even little Fleta had to practise occasionally, as we were preparing for an ex- 
pedition. Melchior, who appeared determined to create an effect, left us for 
| three days, and returned with not only dresses for Timothy and me, but also new 
dresses for the rest of the company; and shortly afterwards, bidding farewell to 
Nattée and the rest of the gipsies, we all set out—that is, Melchior, I, Timothy, 
| Fleta, Num, and Jumbo. Late in the evening we arrived at the little town of 
, and took up owr quarters at a public-house, with the landlord of which 
| Melchior had already made arrangements. 
‘“‘ Well, Timothy,” said I, as soon as we were in bed, “ how do you like our 
new life and prospects ?” 
“T like it better than Mr. Cophagus’s rudimans, and carrying out physic, 
at all events. 
“To tell you the truth I do not dislike it. There is a wildness and a devil- 
| may-care feeling connected with it which is grateful to me at present. How 





| ty and gentry. 
| taste, for he was a terrible little glutton, and never lost any opportunity of eat- | 


——S— pS 
in misfortune, and a sister she ever shall be to me, if such is the will of Heaven. 
But we must rise early to-morrow, Tim ; so good night.” 

“Yes, to-morrow it will be juggle and tumble—eat fire—um—and so on, as 
Mr. Cophagus would have said; so good night, Japhet.” 

The next morning we arrayed ourselves in our new habiliments; mine were 
silk stockings, shoes, and white kerseymere knee breeches, a blue silk waistcoat 
loaded with tinsel, and a short jacket to correspond of blue velvet, a sash round 
my waist, and a hat and plume of feathers. ‘Timothy declared I looked very 
handsome, and as the glass said the same as plain as it could speak, I believed 
him. Timothy’s dress was a pair of wide Turkish trowsers and red jacket, 
with spangles. The others were much the same. Fleta was attired in small, 
white satin. Turkish trowsers, blue muslin and silver embroidered frock, worked 
sandals, and her hair braided and plaited in long tails behind, and she looked like 
a little sylph. Melchior’s dress was precisely the same as mine, and a more 
respectable company was seldom seen. Some musicians had been hired, and 
handbills were now circulated all over the town, stating that Mr. Eugenio Ve- 
lotté, with his company, would have the honour of performing before the nobili- 
The bill contained the fare which was to be provided, and inti- 
mated the hour of performance, and the prices to be paid for the seats. The 


| performance was to take place in a very large room attached to the inn, which, 


He first | 


| the wonder of the people. 


both Tim and myself in mixing up, making pills, &c., and also in assisting him | 
As a fortune teller, I should also be | 
In short, he wanted a | 


previous to the decadence of the town, had been used as an assembly-room. A 
platform was erected on the outside, on which were placed the musicians, and 
where we all occasionally made our appearance in our splendid dresses to attract 
There we strutted up and down, all but poor little 
Fleta, who appeared to shrink at the display from intuitive modesty. When 
the music ceased, a smart parley between Melchior and me, and Philotas and 
Timothy, as the two fuols, would take place; and Melchior declared, after the 
performance was over, that we conducted ourselves to admiration. 

‘** Pray, Mr. Philotas, do me the favour to tell me how many people you think 


| are now present?” said Melchior to Num, in an imperative voice. 


Thus was the | 


some intoxicating sort of berry ; other articles of food occasionally were found | 


In about a month I | 
was considered as a very fair adept ; in the mean time, Timothy had to undergo | 


EEE 


*T don’t know,” said Num, looking up with his idiotical, melancholy face. 
“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the crowd at Num’s stupid answer. 
“The fellow’s a fool !’’ said Melchior, to the gaping audience. 
** Well, then, if he can’t tell, perhaps you may, Mr. Dionysius,”’ said I, addres~ 
, sing Tim. 
“How many, sir! Do you want to know exactly and directly?” 
| “ Yes, sir, immediately.” 

“Without counting, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir, without counting.” 

“Well then, sir, I will tell, and make no mistake; there’s exactly as many 
again as half.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” from the crowd. 

“That won't do, sir. How many may be the half?” 

‘* How many may be the half! Do you know yourself, sir t”’ 

‘“* Yes, sir, to be sure I do.” 

“Then there’s no occasion for me to tell you.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Well then, sir,” continued Melchior to Philotas, “‘ perhaps you'll tell how 
many ladies and gentlemen we may expect to honour us with their company to- 
night 1” 

** How many, sir!” 

“ Yes, sir, how many.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,”’ said Num, after a pause. 

‘« Positively you are the greatest fool I ever met with,” said Melchior 

“Well, he does act the fool as natural as life,” observed the crowd. 
| a stupid face he does put on!” 





“ What 


| * Perha u will be abl } i . Di jus,” sai 
avoid any unpleasant search, which sometimes would take place, every thing | ‘Tim. ew able to answer that question, Mr. Dionysius,” said I to 


“Yes, sir, I know exactly.” 
“ Well, sir, let’s hear.” . 
“Tn the first place, all the pretty women will come, and all the ugly ones stay 
away ; and as for the men, all those who have got any money will be certain te 
| come: those who hav’n’t, poor devils, must stay outside.” 
‘* Suppose, sir, you make a bow to the ladies.” 
‘* A very low one, sir?” 
“Yes, very low indeed.” 
Tim bent his body to the ground, and threw a somerset forward. 
sir; I bowed so low, that I came up on the other side.” 
‘‘Ha! ha! capital!” from the crowd. 
“‘]’ve got a round turn in my back, sir,” continued Tim, rubbing himself. 
“ Hadn't I better take it out again?” 
‘* By all means.” 
Tim threw a somerset backwards. “ There, sir, all’s right now. 
turn deserves another. Now I'll be off.”’ 
‘Where are you going to, sir?” 
‘Going, sir. Why, I left my lollipop in the tinder-box, and I’m going to fetch 


“ There, 


One good 





it. 
“Ha! ha! ha!” 
“Strike up, music!” and Master Jumbo commenced tumbling. 


| Such was the elegant wit with which we amused and attracted the audience. 
| Perhaps, had we been more refined, we should not have been so successful. 


But how does your dignity like turning Merry Andrew, Japhet?” | 


ay last I ll; ‘ re | 
| long it may lest } comet tell; but Sere your er two it eppenss te te that we | performed several feats, such as the playing with five oranges, balancing swerds, 


may be very happy. At all events, we shall see the wor!d, and have more than 
one profession to fall back upon.” 

“ That is true ; but there is one thing which annoys me, Japhet, which is, we 
| may have difficulty in leaving these people when we wish. Besides, you forget 

that you are losing sight of the principal object you had in view, that is, of ‘ find- 
| ing out your father.’” 
| “I certainly never expect to find him among the gipsies,"’ replied I, “ for 
| children are at a premium withthem. They steal from others, and are not very 
likely therefore to leave them at the Foundling. But I do not know whether I 
have not as good a chance in our present employment as in any other. I have 
often been thinking that as fortune-tellers, we may get hold of many strange 
| secrets ; however, we shall see. Melchior says, that he intends to appear in 
| that character as soon as he has made a harvest in his present.” 
“ What do you think of Melchior, now that you have been so much with 
| him 7” 

‘‘T think him an unprincipled man, but still with many good qualities. He 
appears to have a pleasure in deceit, and to have waged war with the world in 
| general. Still he is generous, and, to a certain degree, confiding ; kind in his 

disposition, and apparentiy a very good husband. There is something on his 

| mind which weighs him down occasionally, and checks him in the height of his 

| mirth. It comes over him like a dark eloud over a bright summer sun: and he 

is all gloom for a few minutes. I do not think that he would now commit any 

| great crime; but I have a suspicion that he has done something which is a con- 
| stant cause of remorse.” 

“You are a very good judge of character, Japhet. 


But what a dear little 

She may exclaim with you—Who is my father 7” 

“ Yes, we are both in much the same predicament, and that it is which I be- 
lieve has so much increased my attachment to her. We are brother ant sister 


| &e. 


| people looking at me. 


That evening we had the room as full as it could hold. Mr. Velotté alias Mel- 
chior astonished them. The cards appeared to obey his commands—rings were 
discovered in lady’s shoes—watches were powdered and made whole—canary 
birds flew outof eggs. ‘The audience were delighted. The entertainment closed 
with Fleta’s performance on the slack wire ; and certainly never was there any 
thing more beautiful and graceful. Balanced on the wire in a continual, waving 
motion, her eyes fixed upon a point to enable her to maintain her position, she 


Her extreme beauty—her very picturesque and becoming dress—her 
mournful expression and downcast eyes—her gentle manner, appeared to win the 
hearts of the audience ; and when she was assisted off from her perilous situation 
by Melchior and me, and made her graceful courtesy, the plaudits were unanimous. 

Whenthe company dispersed I went to her, intending to praise her, but I found 
her in tears. ‘‘ What is the matter, my dear Fieta!” 

“© nothing! don’t say I have been crying—but I cannot bear it—so many 
Don’t say a word to Melchior—I won't cry any more.” 

I kissed and consoled her ; she threw her arms round my neck, and remained 
there with her face hid for some time. We then joined the others at supper. 
Melchior, much pleased with our success, and highly praising the conduct of 
Timothy and myself, which he pronounced was, for the first attempt, far beyond 
his expectations. 

We continued to astonish all the good people of for five days, when we 
discovered the indubitable fact, that there was no more money to be extracted 
from their pockets, upon which we resumed our usual clothes and smock frocks, 
and with our bundles in our hands, set off for another market town, about fifteen 
miles distant. There we were equally successful, and Melchior was delighted 
with our having proved such a powerful acquisition to his troop ; but not to dwell 
too long upon one subject, | shall inform the reader that after a trip of six weeks, 
during which we were very well received, we once more returned to the camp 
which had located within five miles of our last scene of action. Every one was 
content—we were all glad to get back and rest from our labours. Melchior was 
pleased with his profits, poor little Fleta overjoyed to be once more in the seclusion 
of her tent, and Nattée very glad to hear of our good fortune, and to see her hus- 
band. ‘Timothy and I had already proved ourselves so useful, that Melchior 





treated us with the greatest friendship and confidence—and he made us a present 
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Che Albion. 





out of the gains, for our exertions; to me he gave ten, and to Timothy five, 
ds. 
rae Japhet, had you hired yourself I should not have paid you more than 
seven shillings per week, finding you in food; but you must acknowledge that 
for six weeks that is not bad pay. However your earnings will depend upon our 
success, and I rather think that we shall make a much better thing of it when 
next we start, which will be in about a fortnight ; but we have some arrangements 
to make. Has Timothy a good memory !”’ 

‘**T think he has.” i ; 

“'That is well. I told you before that we are to try the ‘ Wise Man, —but 
first we must have Nattée in play. ‘To-morrow we will start for ,” mention- 
ing a small quiet town about four miles off. voile 

We did so, early the next morning, and arrived about noon, pitching our tents 
on the common, not far from the town; but in this instance we left all the rest 
of our gang behind. Melchior’s own party and his two tents were all that were 
brought by the donkies. 

Melchior and I, dressed as countrymen, went into the town at dusk, and entered 
a respectable sort of inn, taking our seats at one of the tables in the tap-room, 
and, as we had planned, after we had called for beer, commenced a conversation 
in the hearing of the others who were sitting drinking and smoking. 

Well, I never will believe it—it’s all cheat and trickery,” said Melchior, 
‘and they only do it to pick your pocket. ‘Tell your fortune, indeed! I suppose 
she promised you a rich wife and half-a-dozen children.” 

«No, she did not,” replied I, “for I am too young to marry ; but she told me 
what I know has happened.” 

“© Well, what was that?” 

“ Why, she told me that my mother had married again, and turned me out of 
doors to work for my bread.” 

“ But she might have heard that.” 

«* How could she? No, that’s not possible ; but she told me I had a mole on 
my knee, which wasa sign of luck. Now how could she know that?” 

“Well, I grant that was odd—and pray what else did she promise you 2” 

“Why, she said, that I should meet with my dearest friend to-night. Now 
that does puzzle me, for I have but one in the world and he is a long way off.” 

“Well, if you do meet your friend, then I'll believe her; but if not, it has 
been all guess work ; and pray what did you pay for all this—was ita shilling, or 
did she pick your pocket ?” 

“That’s what puzzles me,—she refused to take any thing. I offered it again 
and again, and she said, ‘ No; that she would have no money—that her gift was 
not to be sold.’” 

* Well, that is odd Do you hear what this young man says,” said Melchior, 
addressing the others, who had swallowed every word. 

“Yes,” replied one ; ‘but who is this person?” 

“The queen of the gipsies, J am told. I never saw such a wonderful woman 
in my life—her eye goes right through you. I met her on the common, and as 
she passed she dropped a handkerchief. | ran back to give it her, and then she 
thanked me, and said, ‘Open your hand and let me see the palm. Here are great 
lines, and you will be fortunate ;’ and then she told me a great deal more, and bid 
God bless me.” 

“Then if she said that, she cannot have dealings with the deri/,” observed 
Melchior. 

“ Very odd—very strange—take no money—queen of the gipsies,’’ was echoed 
from all sides. 

The landlady and the bar-maid listened with wonder, when who should come in, 
as previously agreed, but Timothy. [I pretended not to see him, but he came up 
to me, seizing me by the hand, and shaking it with apparent delight, and crying, 
** Wilson, have you forgot Smith?” 

“Smith!” cried I, looking earnestly in his face. 
you here?” 

“T left Dublin three days ago,” replied he, ‘but how I came here, into this 
house, is one of the strangest things that ever occurred. 1 was walking over 
the common, when a tall handsome woman looked at me, and said, ‘ Young man, 
if you will go into the third public-house you pass, you will meet an old friend, 
who expects you.’ I thought she was laughing at me, but as it mattered very 
little in which house I passed the night, I thought, for the fun of the thing, I 
might as well take her advice.” 

** How strange !”’ cried Melchoir, ‘‘and she told him the same—that is, he 
would meet a friend.” 

“ Strange—very strange—wonderful—astonishing '” was echoed from all 
quarters, and the fame of the gipsey was already established. 

Timothy and [ sat down together, conversing as old friends, and Melchior 
went about from one to the other, narrating the wonderful occurrence till past 
midnight, when we all three took beds at the inn, as if we were travellers. 

‘The report which we had circulated that evening induced many people to go 
out to see Nattée, who appeared to take no notice of them; and when asked to 
tell fortunes, waved them away with her hand. But, although this plan of Mel- 
chior’s was, for the first two or three days very expedient, yet, as it was not 
intended to last, ‘Timothy, who remained with me at the inn, became very inti- 
mate with the bar-maid,and obtained from her most of the particulars of 
her life. I, also, from repeated conversations with the landlady, received infor- 
mation very important, relative to herself and many of the families in the town, 
but asthe employment of Nattée was for an ulterior object, we contented our- 
selves with gaining all the information we could before we proceeded further 
After we had been there a week, and the fame of the gipsey woman had been 
marvellously increased—many things having been usserted of her which were 
indeed truly improbable—Melchior agreed that Timothy should persuade the 
bar-maid to try if the gipsy woman would tell her fortune: the girl, with some 
trepidation, agreed, but at the same time, expecting to be refused, consented to 
walk with him over the common. ‘Timothy advised her to pretend to pick up a 
sixpence when near to Nattée, and ask her if it did not belong to her, and the 
bar-maid acted upon his suggestions, having just before that quitted the arm of 
Timothy, who had conducted her. 

«Did you drop a sixpence? I have picked up one,” said the girl, trembling 
with fear as she addressed Nattée. 

‘* Child,” replied Nattée, who was prepared, ‘I have neither dropped a six- 
pence, nor have you found one—but never mind that, I know that which you 
wish, and I know who you are. Now what would you with me? Is it to inquire 
whether the landlord and landlady of the Golden Lion intend to keep you in their 
service?” 

‘“*No,” replied the girl, frightened at what she heard; “not to inquire that, 
but to ask what my fortune will be?” 

‘Open your palm, pretty maid, and I will tell you. Hah! I see that you were 
born in the West—your father is dead—your mother is in service—and—let me 
see,—you have a brother at sea—now in the West Indies.” 

At this intelligence, all of which, as may be supposed, had been gathered by 
us, the poor girl was so frightened that she fell down in a swoon, and Timothy 
carried her off. When she was taken home to the inn, she was so ill that she 
was put into bed, and what she did say was so incoherent, that, added _to Timo- 
thy’s narrative, the astonishment of the landlady and others was beyond all 
bounds. I tried very hard to bring the landlady, but she would not consent ; and 
now Nattée was pestered by people of higher condition, who wished to hear what 
she would say. Here Nattée’s powers were brought into play. She would not 
refuse to see them, but would not give answers till she had asked questions, and, 
as from us she had gleaned much general information, so by making this know- 
ledge appear in her questions to them, she made them believe she knew more. 
If a young person came to her, she would immediately ask the name—of that 
name she had all the references acquired from us, as to family and connexions 
Bearing upon them she would ask a few more, and then give them an abrupt 
dismissal, 

This behaviour was put up with from one of her commanding presence, who 
refused money, and treated those who accosted her, as if she was their superior. 
Many came again and again, telling her all they knew, and acquainting her with 
every transaction of their life to induce her to prophecy, for such she informed 
them was the surest way to call the spirit upon her. By these means we ob- 
tained the secret history of the major part, that is, the wealthier part of the town 

of ; and although the predictions of Nattée were seldom given, yet when 
given, they were given with such perfect and apparent knowledge of the parties, 
that when she left, which she did about six weeks after her first appearance, the 
whole town rang with accounts of her wonderful powers. 


It will appear strange that Melchoir would not permit Nattée to reap a harvest, 
which might have been great; but the fact was, that he only allowed the seed to 
be sown that a greater might be gathered hereafter. Nattée disappeared, the 
gipsies’ tent was no longer on the common, and the grass, which had been beaten 
down into a road by the feet of the frequent applicants to her, was again permit- 
ted to spring up. We also took cur departure, and rejoined the camp with 
Nattée, where we remained for a fortnight, to permit the remembrance of her to 
subside a little—knowing that the appetite was alive, and would not be satisfied 
until it was appeased. 

After that time Melchior, Timothy, ana I, again set off for the town of 
and stopping at a superior inn in another part of the town, dressed as travellers 
that is, people who go about the country for orders from the manufacturers 
ordered our beds and supper in the coffee-room 
turned upon the wonderful powers of Nattée. the gipsy. ‘ Nonsense,” said 
Melchior, ‘she knows nothing. I have heard of her. But there isa man 
coming this way (should he happen to pass through this town) who will surprise 
and frighten you. No one knows who he is He is named the Great Aristode- 
mus He knows the past, the present, and the future. He never looks at peo- 
ple’s hands—he only looks you in the face, and woe be to them who tells him a lie 
Otherwise, he is good-tempered and obliging, and will tell what will come to 
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pass, and his predictions never have been known to fail. ‘They say that he is 
hundreds of years old, and his hair is as white as silver.” At this information | 
many expressed their doubts, and many others vaunted the powers of the gipsy. | 
Melchior replied, “ that all he knew was, that for the sum of two guineas paid | 
down, he had told him of a legacy left him of six hundred pounds, which other- | 
wise he would never have known of or received.” All the town of being 
quite alive for fortune-telling, this new report gained wind, and after a weck’s 
sojourn, Melchior thought that the attempt should be made. 
We accordingly packed up, and departed to another market town. ‘Timothy, 
dressed in a sombre suit of black, very much like an undertaker, was provided 
with a horse, with the following direction: to proceed leisurely until he was 
within halfa mile of the town of , and then to gallop in as fast as he could, 
stop at the best inn in the place, and order apartments for the Great Aristodemus, 
who might be expected in half an hour. Every thing in this world depends upon 
appearances, that is, when you intend to gullit; and as every one in the town 
had heard of the Great Aristodemus, so every One was anxious to know some- 
thing about him, and Timothy was pestered with al] manner of questions ; but 
he declared that he was only his courier, and could only tell what other people 
said; but then what other people said, by ‘Timothy’s account, was very marvel- 
lous indeed. ‘Timothy had hardly time to secure the best rooms in the hotel, 
when Melchior, dressed in a long flowing silk gown, with a wig of long white 
hair, a square cap, and two or three gold chains hanging from his neck, certainly 
most admirably disguised, and attended by me in the dress of a German student, 
a wig of long brown locks hanging down my shoulders, made our appearance in 
a post-chaise and four, and drove up to the door of the inn, at a pace which | 








shook every house in the street, and occasioned every window to be tenanted | 
with one or more heads to ascertain the cause of this unusual occurrence, for it 
was not a very great town, although once of importance ; but the manufactures 
had been removed, and it was occupied by those who had become independent | 
by their own exertions, or by those of their forefathers. 

The door of the chaise was opened by the obsequious ‘Timothy, who pushed 
away the ostlers and waiters, as if unworthy to approach his master, and the | 
Great Aristodemus made his appearance. As he ascended the steps of the | 
door, his passage was for a moment barred by one whose profession Melchior | 
well knew. ‘Stand aside, exciseman !”’ said he, in a commanding voice. “ No | 
one crosses my path with impunity.’ Astonished at hearing his profession thus 
mentioned, the exciseman, who was the greatest bully in the town, slipped on 
one side with consternation, and all those present lifted up their eys and hands 
with astonishment. ‘The Great Aristodemus gained his room, and shut his 
door ; and I went out to pay for the chaise and order supper, while Timothy and 
the porters were busy with our luggage, which was very considerable. 

‘*My master will not see any one,” said I to the landlord ; “ he quits this town 
to-morrow, if the letters arrive which he expects by the post; therefore pray get 
rid of this crowd, and let him be quiet, for he is very tired, having travelled one 
hundred and fifty miles since the dawn of day.” 

When Tim and I had performed this duty, we joined Melchior in his room, 
leaving the news to be circulated. ‘ This promises well, observed Melchior; 
‘up to the present we have expended much time and money ; now we must see | 
if we cannot recover tenfold. Japhet, you must take an opportunity of going | 
out again after supper, and make inquiries of the landlord what poor people they 
have in the town, as [am very generous, and like to relieve them ; you may ob- 
serve, that allthe money offered to me for practising my art, I give away to the 
poor, having no occasion for it.” This | did, and we then sat down to supper, 
and having unpacked our baggage, went to bed, after locking the door of the | 
room, and taking out the key. | 

The next morning we had every thing in readiness, and as the letters, as the 
reader may suppese, did not arrive by the post, we were obliged to remain, and 
the landlord ventured te hint to me, that several people were anxious to consult 
my master. I replied, that I would speak to him, but it was necessary to caution 
those who came, that they must either offer gold—or nothing at all. I brought 
his consent to see one or two, but no more. Now, although we had various ap- 
paratus to use when required, it was thought that the effect would be greater, if, 
in the first instance, every thing was simple. Melchior, therefore, remained sit- 
ting at the table, which was covered with a black cloth, worked with curious de- 
vices, and a book of hieroglyphics before him, and an ivory wand, tipped with 
gold, lying by the book, ‘Timothy standing at the door, with a short Roman 


| 





sword buckled round his belt, and I, in a respectful attitude, behind the Great 
Aristodemus. 

The first person who was admitted was the lady of the mayor of the town ; 
nothing could be more fortunate, as we had every information relative to her and 
her spouse, fur people in high places are always talked of. Aristodemus waved | 
his hand, and I brought forward a chair in silence, and motioned that she should 
be seated. Aristodemus looked her inthe face, and then turned over several 
ieaves, until he fixed upon a page, which he considered attentively. 
of , What would’st thou with me?” 

She started and turned pale. ‘I would ask 28 

‘“‘T know; thou wouldst ask many things, perhaps, had I time to listen. | 
Amongst others, thou wouldst ask if there is any chance of thy giving an heir to | 
thy husband. Is it not so?” 

“* Yes, it is,” replied the lady, fetching her breath. 

“So do I perceive by this book ; but let me put one question to thee. Wouldst 
thou have blessings showered on thee, yet do no good? Thou art wealthy—yet 
what dost thou and thy husband do with these riches? Are ye liberal? No. 
Give and it shall be given. I have said.” 

Aristodemus waved his hand, and the lady rose to withdraw. A guinea was in 
her fingers, and her purse in her hand; she took out four more, and added them 
to the other, and laid them on the table. 

“Tis well, lady; charity shall plead for thee. 
distributed among the poor.” 

I bowed in silence and the lady retired. 

“ Who will say that I do not good!” observed Melchior, smiling, as soon as 
she was gone. ‘ Her avarice and that of her husband are as notorious as their 
anxiety for children. Now, if I persuade them to be liberal, I do service.” 

« But you have given her hopes.” 

‘* | have, and the very hope will do more to further their wishes than any thing 
else. It is despair which too often prevents those who have no children, from 
having any. How often do you see a couple, who, after years waiting for 
children, have at last given up their hope, and resigned themselves to the dis- | 
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pensations of Providence, and then, when their anxiety has subsided, have ob- 
tained a family? 

“That I believe,” replied 1; ‘‘ but I do not believe your last remark to be | 
correct—but Timothy raps at the door.” 

Another lady entered the room, and then started back, as if she would retreat, 
so surprised was she at the appearance of the Great Aristodemus; but as 
Timothy had turned the key, her escape was impossible. She was unknown to 
us, which was rather awkward ; but Melchior raised his eyes from his book, and 
waved his hand as before, that she should be seated. With some trepidation 
she stated, that she was a widow. whose dependance was upon an only son now 
at sea; that she had not heard of him for along while, and was afraid that 
some accident had happened ; that she was in the greatest distress—* and,” 
continued.she, * I have nothing to offer but this ring. Can you tell me if he is 
yet alive?” cried she, bursting into tears; “‘but if you have not the art you 
pretend to, O do not rob a poor, friendless creature, but let me depart !” 

** When did you receive your last letter from him?” said Melchior. 

“It is now seven months—dated from Bahia,” replied she, pulling it out of 
her reticule, and covering her face with her handkerchief. 

Melchior caught the address, and then turned the letter over on the other 
side, ag it lay on the table. ‘‘ Mrs. Watson,” said he. 

“Heavens! do you know my name?” cried the woman. 

“Mrs. Watson, I do not require to read your son’s letter—I know its con- 
tents.” He then turned over his book, and studied for a few seconds. 
son is alive.” 

* Thank God!” cried she, clasping her hands, and dropping her reticule. 

** But you must not expect his return too soon—he is well employed.” 

“Oh! I care not—he is alive—he is alive! God bless you—God bless 
you !” 

Melchior made a sign to me, pointing to the five guineas and the reticule ; 
and I contrived to slip them into her reticule, while she sobbed in her handker- 
chief. 

* Enough, Madam ; you must go, for others require my aid.” 

The poor woman rose, and offered the ring. 

‘* Nay, nay, I want not thy money ; I take from the rich, that I may distribute 
to the poor—but not from the widow in affliction. Open thy bag.” The 
widow took up her bag, and opened it. Melchier dropped in the ring, and taking 
his wand from the table, waved it, and touched the bag. ‘As thou art honest, 
so may thy present wants be relieved. Seek, and thou shalt find.” 

The widow left the room with tears of gratitude ; and I must say, that I was 
affected with the same. When she had gone, I observed to Melchior, that up 
to the present he had toiled for nothing. 

“Very true, Japhet ; but depend upon it, if I assisted that poor woman from 
no other feelings than interested motives, I did well; but I tell thee candidly, I 
did it from compassion. We are odd mixtures of good and evil. 
with fools and knaves. but not with all the world. 


Japhet, I am a shrewd observer of human nature.” 


* Your 


I wage war 
I gave that money freely— 
she required it; and it may be put as a set-off against my usual system of fraud, 
or it may not—at all events, I pleased myself.” 


“* But you told her that her son was alive.” 
“‘ Very true, and he may be dead ; but is it not well to eomfort her—even for 
a short time, to relieve that suspense which is worse than the aetua)l knowledge 





of his death? Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 





| is suitable to our northern gravity and phlegm. 


| its proper place in the narrative, and retains ouly its puerility. 
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It would almost have appeared that this good action of Melchior met with 
its reward, for the astonishment of the widow at finding the gold in her reticule 
—her narrative of what passed, and her assertion, (which she firmly believed to 
be true,) that she had never left her reticule out of her hand, and that Melchior 
had only touched it with his wand, raised his reputation to that degree, that no- 
thing else was talked about throughout the town, and, to crown all, the next 
day’s post brought her a letter and remittances from her son; and the grateful 
woman returned, and laid ten guineas on the black cloth, showering a thousand 
blessings upon Melchior, and almost worshipping him as a supernatural being. 
‘This was a most fortunate occurrence, and as Melchior prophesied, the harvest 
did nowcommence. In four days we had received upwards of £200, and we 
then thought it time that we should depart. ‘The letters arrived, which were 
expected, and when we set off in a chaise and four, the crowd to sce us was 
so great, that it was with difficulty we could pass through it—[To be Con. 
tinued.] 

—>—_ 


MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
No. 1V.—From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

We are now able tofulfil the engagement we entered into with our readers, of 
presenting them with a fourth article on the subject of these memoirs. 

After the steam of rich distilled perfumes, therefore, which Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand has been inhaling for so many months, we feel convinced that any 
thing we could add would appear vapid and insipid. We can only sincerely ad- 
mire and applaud, and that in measured terms ; but by his own countrymen Mon- 


| sieur de Chateaubriand has been glorified. Nevertheless, when we read such 
| odorous and begemmed passages as the first which we shall lay before our rea- 


ders, we do fell inclined to indulge in an romantic flight of praise beyond what 
This passage is preceded by a 


| letter to the gentleman to whom it was communicated, which, as it is in itself 


very eloquent—for what can its author write that is not so—and shows the value 
of the favour it confers, we shall previously transcribe. The letter is addressed 
to M. Ed. Mennechet, and is as follows :— 

“T have been much moved, sir, by the letter you did me the honour to write 
me ; nevertheless, | experience some embarrassment in replying to it. Permit 
me to speak to you with frankness. 


‘«Many persons have already asked for fragments of my Memoirs. Ido not 


| merit this flattering ardour; but even when I wish to yicld to the lively 


sentiment of gratitude it occasions, I find myself prevented by considerations of 
some weight. My memoirs are not destined to appear till after my death; if I 


| make them, therefore, too much known during my life, | abandon my design. [ 
| weaken the effect of a diversified and extended work, of which a very faint idea 


must be formed from detached and broken passages. If, for example, I detach 
one scene of childhood from its successive scenes, it loses the propriety it has in 
If I extract a 
portrait or a political fragmeut, without that which precedes or follows them, 
the circumstances which justify and introduce them are not perceived. One 


| book of my Memoirs may be a voyage ; such another rises to poetry; a third 


narrates a private adventure ; a fourth belongs to general history; a fifth is an 
intimate correspondence, the detail of a congress, an account of an affair of 
state, a picture of manners, a sketch of a club, of a drawing-room, or of a court, 
&c. &c. &c. All is not then addressed to the same readers, and in this variety 


| one subject makes another pass off. 


‘You desire particularly to have the passage upon Venice ; but, as it is very 
long, I cannot give the whole of it. You would see then neither the rencontres 
I met with in that city, nor my enquiries about J. J. Rousseau and Lord Byrom ; 
the souvenirs of my first visit to Venice in 1806, and my last reveries at Lido in 
1833, would be no longer mingled with the beauty and melancholy of that won- 
drous dying city. I do not believe there is in the worldan author less infatuated 
with his works than I am, or who holds them more cheaply ; nevertheless, there 
are some mutilations which cannot be demanded even of the least exacting 
vanity. 

‘** But now, sir, that I have spoken to you with sincerity, I must prove to you 
that a Breton can never absolutely refuse a Breton. If I cannot place at your 
disposition my views delle fabbriche di Venezia, I send you a description of the 
spring in our dear Armorican country ; you will be a competent judge of the 
truth of the picture. I must only tell you, that you have not there all my Brit- 
tany. ‘There are in the memoirs many other tender recollections of our native 


| heaths—of those heaths where our Duguesclin desired ‘ that his feats of prow- 


ess, should be couched in writing, that he might have at least a share of the laurel 
chaplet of glory,if he could not grasp the whole garland,” &c. &e. Ke 
We now give the passage alluded to, entitled a 
A SPRING IN BRITTANY. 
“The spring in Brittany is milder than in the environs of Paris, and com- 
mences three weeks earlier. The five birds which announce it, the swallow, 


| the loriot, the cuckoo, the quail, and the nightingale, arrive with the tepid breezes 


which harbour in the gulfs of the Armorican peninsula. The earth is then 
flocked with daisies, hearts-ease, jonquils, butter-cups, hyacinths, ranunculus, 
and blue-bells, like those abandoned spaces which environ St. John of Lateran, 
and the Holy Cross of Jerusalem at Rome. The wood glades ave variegated 
with lofty and graceful fern ; the fields are stained with flowers, which might be 
taken for golden butterflies, settling upon green and azure shrubs. The hedges, 
along which raspberries and strawberries and the violet abound, are decorated 
with the eglantine, the white and red hawthorn, the honeysuckle, the corfvelvulus, 
the box, the ivy, and scarlet berries, and briers, whose brown and crooked branches 
bear magnificent leaves and fruit. The air is alive with bees and birds ; swarms 
and nests arrest children at every step. The inyrtle and the laurel grow in the 
open air, and the fig ripens as if in Provence. Every apple-tree, with its carmine 
roses, resembles the great bouquet of a village bride. 

“The aspect of the country, intersected with ditches, is that of a continual 
forest, and puts one in mind of England. The low and narrow valleys, where 
among hemp-fields and willow-trecs, trickle little unnavigable rivers, present the 
most smiling and solitary perspective. The massive forests terminating the 
heath-plains, inhabited by sahotiers, (makers of wooden-shoes,) coal-heavers, 
and glass makers, having something of the gentleman, the trader, and the savage. 
The naked lands, the shaven platforms, and the fields red with buckwheat, which 
separate these valleys from each other, make their freshness and delight the 
greater. Along the coast, light-houses, watch-towers, bell-turrets, Roman works, 
druidical monuments, and the ruins of chateaux, succeed each other; and the 
sea bounds the whole prospect. 

‘‘ Between the land and sea extend sandy plains, an indecisive frontier be- 


| tween the two elements; the field and sea-lark fly there together; the plough 


and the bark, at a stone-throw distance from each other, furrow the earth and 
the waters. Sands of different eolours, and banks varied by shells and sea-weed, 
and fringes of silvery form, mark with white and green the ridges of the wheat- 
fields. Ihave seen in the island of Ceos, an ancient bas-relief which repre- 
sented sea-nymphs attaching festoons to the bottom of the robe of Ceres. 

“In the interior landscapes of the continent, the heavens and the earth behold 
each other with a motionless aspect; but in maritime prospects, the rolling 
azure of the waves is enclosed under the fixed azure of the firmament. Hence 
results a striking contrast. ‘The winter, contemplated from the height of the 
steep shores, presents a picture of two opposed colours : the snow which whitens 
the earth blackens the sea. 

“To enjoy this rare spectacle, one must see in Brittany the sun, and espe- 
cially the moon, rise over the forests, and set upon the ocean. 

‘Established by God, as the sovereign of the abyss, the moon has her clouds, 
her tapours, her long rays of light, and her shadows, like the sun; but she does 
not, like it, retire alone ; a train of stars accompany her, in proportion as she 
descends towards the brim of the ocean; she increases her silence, and com- 
municates it to the sea. Soon does she touch the horizon, intersects it, shows 
only the half of her face, dims, sinks, and disappears in the soft swellings of a 
bed of waves. The stars which stand near about their queen, before plunging 
after her into the bosom of the ocean, hover a moment suspended over the bil- 
lows and the rocks: eternal beacons of an unknown land. The moon has no 
sooner set, than an air springing up effaces the image of the constellations, as 
torches are extinguished after a solemnity.” 

The above is certainly one of the passages of the memoirs which, as Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand says himself, rise to poetry. We must now give a few 
more most interesting fragments. Monsieur de Chateaubriand is speaking in 
the following one, of the friends of his younger days, who have disappeared, one 
after another, from the earth, ‘“‘only two or three mummies of past times re- 
maining behind.” 

“T have seen death close one door upon me after another, which have opened 
no more. ‘There is no one but myself in the world who preserves in his memory 
the trace of that society which has disappeared. ‘I'wenty times since this epoch 
Ihave made the s@ne observation. The impossibility of duration and of length 
in our human friendships—the profound oblivion which follows us—the invincible 
silence which takes possession of our tomb, and spreads over our house, remind 
me continually of the necessity of isolation. Any hand will serve to give us the 
glass of water we may need in the fever of death. Ah! may it not be one too 
dear ; for how abandon without despair a hand which we have covered with 
kisses, and would wish to hold eternally on our hearts.” 

We find the following passage at the conclusion of a detailed account of the 
ancestors of Monsieur de Chateaubriand. 

“ Here,” he continues, “‘are many vanities, at an epoch when the past is 
merely the double infancy of the commencement and the close of life—when a 
larger view of humanity, and a juster and more elevated sentiment of the dignity 
of our nature, have urged us beyond the contracted limits of a society of conven- 
tion—when, thanks be to heaven, education and enlightenment have restored 
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equality, and have caused the individual to resume all his value. But I have 
been forced to descend to the to the puerility of these details to describe the | 
character and ruling passion of my father. For the rest, I neither complain of | 
the old nor of the new society. If in the first I was the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand, I am Francois de Chateaubriand in the second ; and I have the arrogance | 
or the humility to prefer my Christian name to my title.” 

Our next shail be a full description of the Chateau de Combourg, that severe | 
baronial residence, which filled the infant mind of its describer with visions, and | 
made him familiar with all the beautiful forms of nature, and all the delights of | 
solitary meditation—that source of sensibility which never dries up. It is as | 
follows :— 











CHATEAU DE COMBOURG. 

‘«‘ Coming from St. Malo, we perceived first a little lake, and the spire of a vil- 
jage. At the western extremity of this village the towers of the feudal chateau 
rose among the trees of a forest, brightened by the rays of the setting sun. | 
have been obliged to stop after these lines. My heart throbbed, so as to agitate 
my hand, and shake the table on which I write. The recollections which rise | 
in my memory overwhelin me with their force and their multitude; but 1 must 
not interrupt my narrative. To every suffering its order and its place. 

« Having descended the hill, we forded a rivulet, and after advancing half 
an hour, we quitted the high-road; the carriage rolled along aquincunz, into an alley 
of elm-trees, whose branches formed an arch over our heads. I have still present the 
impression which I felt, the frightened joy I experienced, at the moment I enter- 
ed under the shade of these trees. Issuing from the obscurity of the wood, we 
traversed a court planted with walnut-trees, reaching to the garden and the house 
of the overseer ; from thence we passed by a folding gate into a grass court, 
called the green court. ‘To the right were a long range of stavles, and a chestnut 
grove; to the left another At the bottom of the court, which sloped insensibly 
upwards, stood the chateau, between two clumps of trees. Its severe and sombre 
facude presented a curtain bearing a covered gallery indented with embrasures. 
‘This curtain united two towers, unequal in age, in materials, in height, and 
thickness, which were terminated by battlements, surmounted by a pointed roof, 
like a bonnet placed upon a Gothic crown. A few grated windows in the Moorish 
taste, appeared here and there on the nudity of the walls. A large flight of 
steps, twenty-nine in number, steep and straight, without railings, replaced 
the ancient draw-bridge over the fosscs. This reached the gate of the chateau, 
which was pierced in the middle of the curtain; above this gate were the arms 
of the Lords of Combourg, cut inthe stone, and the loopholes, through which, in 
former times, the chains of the drawbridge had passed. 

“The carriage stopped at the foot of the steps. My father came to meet us. 
The meeting of the family in the place of his choice so softened his temper for 
the moment, that he received us most graciously. We ascended the steps, 
passed into the vaulted echoing hall, and from this hall into a little interior court. 
This court was formed by an entrance lodge, and by another lodge parallel to it, 
which joined together two towers smaller than the first, and by two other curtains, 
united the great thick tower to the two little ones. ‘The whole chateau had the 
figure of a car on four wheels. 

“Inthe little court was a well of immense depth, and opposite to it a turret 
which contained a spiral granite stair. 

“From the interior court, passing into the building which joined the two small 
towers, we came into a gallery formerly called the guard-room. ‘There was a | 
window at each extremity, and two others in the laternal direction. ‘To widen 
these four windows it was found necessary to excavate the walls, from eight to 
ten feet of thickness. Two slanting corridors, like the corridor of the great 
pyramid, commenced from the two exterior angles of the hall, and led to the two 
little towers ; a stair winding into one of these towers, established acommuni- 
cation between the guard-room and the upper story. Such was the first lodge. 

“ That of the facade of the great tower en the side of the green court was com- 
posed of a sort of dortoir, and sombre rooms, which served for kitchen, hall, and 
chapel. 











Above these rooms extended the gallery of archives, or of armour, or ' 
of the Anights,so called from the painted escutcheons which ornamented its | 
ceiling. ‘The embrasures of the narrow windows of this gallery were so deep, 
that they formed a kind of cabinets, with walls of granite. Add to all this, in the 
different parts of the edifice, secret doors and stairs; prisons and dungeons ; 
a labyrinth of corridors, concealed or open; walled subterranean passages, 
leading to unknown outlets; and all around, silence, obscurity, and the grim 
aspect of stone—and you have the Chateau of Combourg before you. 

‘** A plentiful meal taken in the guard-room, where I ate without constraint, ter- 
minated the first happy day of my life. True happiness costs little. When it 
is dear it is not of the right sort. 

“Hardly was I awake the next morning when I went to visit the outside | 
views of the chateau, and to celebrate my accession to solitude. The flight 
of entrance-steps looked to the north and the west. Seated on it, the 
green court was in front, and beyond it a kitchen-garden lay between two 
woods ; the one to the right (the guincunx by which we had arrived) was called 
the little wall, the other to the left the great wall. This last was a wood of oak, 
beech, sycamore, elm, and chestnut trees. Madame de Sévigné boasted, in her 
time, of these ancient shades. Since then a hundred and forty years had been 
added to their beauty. 

“Gif the other side, towards the south and east, the landscape offered a very 
different view. From the windows of the great hall were seen the houses of 
Combourg huddled confusedly together, a basin, the high-road to Rennes which 
passed by it, a water-mill, a meadow in which cows were pasturing, and separated 
from the basin by the road, along the meadow, was a little village, depending on 
a priory founded in 1149 by Ravillon, Lord of Combourg, in which was seen his 
effigy, armed as a knight, and couched on its back. From the basin the ground 
rose gradually,and formed an amphitheatre of trees, out of which rose the 
steeples of the village, and the turrets of gentlemen’s villas. From another point 
of view, between the east and the north, were seen the heights of Becherel; a 
terrace, bordered with great clipped box-trees, surrounded the foot of the cha- 
teau, passed behind the stables, and, after making many turns, joined the Bath 
garden, which communicated with the great wall. 

«Tf after this sketch a painter should take his pencil, would he produce a pic- 
ture resembling the old chateau. I do not believe he would. Nevertheless, my 
memory sees the object as if it were before my eyes. Such is, in material things, | 
the impotency of words, and the power of memory. In speaking of Combourg, 
I sing the first couplets of a complaint, which will charm only myself, and in | 
which nothing will be forgotten or omitted. Ask the Tyrolese goatherd, what | 
charms him in the three or four notes he repeats from morning to evening to | 
his flock. Does he know! No. They are mountain notes, sent from echo | 
to echo, to reverberate from rock to rock, and respond from one bank of a tor- | 
rent to the other.” 

We alluded in our last article, on the subject of these memoirs, to a romantic 
ineident which occurred to Monsieur de Chateaubriand on his first sojourn in 
Eng'and, and of his subsequent meeting with the party concerned when he was 
ambassador in London. We do not know whether the following letter, published 
now, like our other extracts, for the first time, alludes to this circumstance or to 
another. It shows Monsieur de Chateaubriand in the most amiable and inter- 
esting light. It is addressed by the Baron Billing, Charge d’ Affairs of France | 
at Naples, to Monsieur Jules Janin, who first brought these memoirs to the notice 
of the public, and is as follows : 

‘* Sir, you have given us, in the Revue de Paris, an admirable article on Mon- | 
sieur de Chateaubriand; you promise usa second; and it is therefore that I 
address you at present. It is not in the country of Tasso, and close to the tomb | 
of Virgil, that one can be cold in the worship of genius ; besides, 1 will avow | 
that from the day since Providence vouchsafed to bring me into relation with | 





that illustrious man, I have been penetrated with some indefinable sentiment simi- | gtade towards the past. 


| But from this profound obscurity what light breaks forth! 


| the end of the world. 


Che Albion. 


















“When I brought this letter to Monsicur de Chateaubriand, and asked him | great scenic and instrumental pomp and decoration to make it succeed. The 


what day I should fix for the young lady to acquit herself of her duty towards 
hun, his features were immediately agitated with that infantine confusion, which 


_ you may sometimes have observed in him. He was so confused, that even one 


of his most sincere admirers was surprised at this new trait of his admirable 
character. 

“I shall never forget, sir, the interview which took place a few days after, 
when the young Englishwoman, animated by the chaste assurance of virtue, 
and in the fulfilment of a duty, regarded with a calm and confident look, the 
timid representative of a great empire, blushing to be caught, as it were, in this 
manner, in flagrante delicto. Then the husband of the young woman, serious 
as his holy ministry, invoked the divine benediction on the benefactor of bis 
family and his wife. Finally, Monsieur de Chateaubriand, thus powerful, and 
surrounded by diplomatic pomp, agitated, confused, and stammering a few Eng- 
lish words, to stifle the recolleetion of the good action he had done, when poor, 
obscure, and solitary, he had generously succoured a family poorer, more ob- 
scure, and more isolated than himself. 

“TI do not know, sir, whether this little incident will not have been omitted in 
the Memoirs which are attracting so much interest at this moment. But if so, 
it appears to me that it belongs to you to repair this omission. For my part, I 
shall be most gratified in secing this anecdote inserted in the next article which 
we are expecting from your pen, and in drawing it from oblivion, having thus an 
opportunity of testifying to the illustrious man who is its subject, how much 
the gratitude which his conduct towards me has inspired, has become even more 
lively in these days (as the world calls it) of his misfortune, than it was when he 
was numbered among the powerful of the earth.” 

We do not know what our readers may think, but this anecdote appears to us 
to reveal one of the most beautiful traits of character that have ever been brought 
under our notice. We think not so much of the act of generosity recorded ; but 
that the virgin timidity, that peach-bloom of sensitiveness which so rarely sur- 
vives early youth, should embarrass and confuse an ambassador, appears to us as 
singular as it is delightful. 

The next extract we shall give from the Memoirs is a parallel between Wash- 
ington and Bonaparte. ‘This has already been published in the first volume of 
‘Travels in America and in Italy, but as it has never been put into an English 
dress, and forms part of the Memoirs, we think we shall give pleasure to our 
readers by transcribing it. 


PARALLEL BETWEEN BONAPARTE AND WASHINGTON. 

“Tf Washington and Bonaparte are compared, man with man, the genius of 
the first will seem to take a less lofty flight than that of the second. Washing- 
ton belongs, not like Bonaparte, to the race of the Alexanders and Cesars, who 
surpass the ordinary stature of the human race. He creates no sentiment of 
astonishment. He is not seen contending on a vast theatre for glory with the 
greatest captains and most powerful monarchs of the earth. He traverses no 
seas; he hurries not from Memphis to Vienna, from Cadiz to Moscow. His 
work is the simple one of defending himself, with a handful of citizens, within 
the narrow circle of domestic hearths, in a land without a past and without 
celebrity. He gains none of those battles which renew the bloody triumphs of 
Arbela and Pharsalia ; he puts not his foot upon the necks of kings; he does 
not say to them, waiting on the vestibule of his palace, ‘Qu’ils se font trop 
attendre et qu’ Attilla s’ennuie.’ 

‘*A certain spirit of silence envelopes the actions of Washington; a slow 
caution marks them all. One would say that he had ever the sentiment of his 
great mission within him, and that he feared to compromise it by rashness. His 
own personal destiny seems not to have entered into the calculations of this 
hero of a new species. The destinies of his country alone occupied him, and 
he did not permit himself to risk or gamble with what did not belong to him. 
Seek through the 
unknown forests where the sword of Washington glittered, and what will you 
tind there ’—Tombst No! A world. Washington has left the United States 
as the trophy of his field of battle. 

‘* Bonaparte possessed no single trait of this grave American. His wars 


| 





were all waged upon an ancient continent, environed by splendour and stunning 
with noise. His object was personal glory. His individual destiny filled all his 
thoughts. He seems to have known that his mission would be short, that the 
torrent which fell from such a height would quickly expend its force. He hur- 
ried forward to enjoy and to abuse his glory, as if aware that it was a fugitive 
dream of youth. Like the gods of Homer, four steps must suffice him to reach 
Every shore sees his apparition. His name is inscribed 
on the records of every nation—but precipitately. In his hurried career he 
scatters crowns to his family and his soldiers. His monuments, his laws, his 
victories, are all the work of haste. Hanging as a portent over the world, 
with one hand he overthrows kings, and with the other strikes the revolutionary 
giant to the earth ; but in crushing anarchy he stifled liberty, and in the end lost 
his own on his last field of battle. 

‘* Each of these men has been recompensed according to his works. Wash- 
ington, after having raised a nation to independence, slept peacefully, as a retired 
magistrate, under his paternal roof, amid the regrets of his countrymen, and the 
veneration of all people. 

‘** Bonaparte, having robbed a nation of its independence, was hurled, a de- 
throned emperor, into exile, and the terrified earth hardly thought him secure 
enough even under the custody of the ocean. Even whilst, exhausted and 
chained to a rock, he was struggling with death, Europe dared not lay down her 
arms in her fear of him. He died; and this event, published at the gate of the 
palace before which the conqueror had proclaimed so many funerals, hardly ar- 
rested the passer by. What, indeed, had citizens to weep for? 

‘* Washington and Bonaparte both arose out of the bosom of a republic ; both 
were born of liberty; the first was faithful to it; the second betrayed it. Their 
lot will be, according to the different parts they chose, very different with future 
generations. The name of Washington will spread with liberty from age to 
age, and make the commencement of a new era forthe human race. The name 
of Bonaparte will be pronounced also by distant generations, but no benediction 
will be attached to it ; it will serve, on the contrary, as an authority to oppres- 
sors, great and petty, of all times. 

** Washington represented completely the wants, the ideas, the state of en- 
lightenment, and opinions of his epoch. He seconded, instead of thwarting, the 
advancing movement. He willed that which he ought to have willed—the ful- 
filment of the mission to which he was called. Hence the coherence and per- 
petuity of his work. This man who strikes the imagination so slightly, because 
he was natural, and kept within his just proportions, has confounded his exist- 
ence with that of his country. His glory is the common patrimony of in- 
creasing civilization. His renown rises like one of those sanctuaries whence a 
stream, pure and inexhaustible, flows forth for ever for the solace of the 
people. 

‘* Bonaparte might also have enriched the public domain. His action was 
on the nation the most civilized, the most intelligent, the most brave, the most 
brilliant of the earth. What e rank would he have occupied at present in the 
universe, if he had joined magnanimity to his other heroic qualities ; if, Wash- 
ington and Bonaparte at the same time, he had nominated liberty the inheritrix of 
his glory ! 

‘« But this disproportioned giant did not completely identity his destiny with 
that of his country ; his genius belonged to the modern, his ambition to ancient 
times. He did not perceive that the miracles of his life by far surpassed the 
value of a diadem, and that this Gothic ornament but ill became him. Some- 
times one might see him take a step with the age ; at others he would retro- 
But whether he reascended the stream of time, or fol- 


lar to that which he describes having experienced himself on his interview with | lowed its course, the prodigious force of his genius seemed to command a flow 


Washington. 


Since that day, I have felt myself vivified by the notice of a great 
man. 


This notice has sustained, encouraged, and consoled me. It has elevated | 


or a reflux at his will. Men were, in his eyes, only a means of power; there 
was no sympathy between their welfare and his own. He promised to liberate, 


my soul, enlarged my heart, and developed my talents. Alas! sir, why has not | and he enchained them. He separated himself from them, and they shrunk 


this divine ray brought out a less mediocres harmony from the matter it has struck. 
But the question at present is not as to myself. You must know, then, that at 
the time of Monsieur de Chateaubriand’s embassy to London, he not only ho- 
noured me with an interest of which I experienced afterwards the effects, but 
deigned also to grant me some share of his confidence. Knowing how long I 
had been habituated to the eountry, in which he 
accustomed to place in my hands, often without even examination, the letters he 
received from the interior of England. One day, among those which formed 
this daily correspondence, there was one, the writing and form of which excited 
Particularly my attention; acertain feminine perfume which exhaled from it 
i me hesitate along time to break it open, for I feared some indiscretion on 
ot of one, whose head, like tiat of Father Aubry, had not always been 

- Nevertheless, it seemed to me that this paper breathed an odour of inno- 
} oes and purity. I opened it. It was one of those charming epistles, which 
Proaser would have written before her meeting with Lovelace. It was ad- 
vitae ae he had entirely lost sight of since, but who nevertheless (happy 
tened her in joke. 


and told him She reminded him of the happy days of her merry infancy, 


young cler that since then, being grown up, she had contracted a union with a 
his io which constituted the happiness of her existence. She asked 
ameari ion ¢ present to him her husband, but, above all, to thank, in the 
the OF ow _ parents, the ambassador of the powerful King of France, for 
p tin ele — the poor author, and then unknown, of the Essay on Revolu- 
rene May on erred on them. ‘You cannot have forgotten,’ said she, ‘that, 

& my parents to be in distress, you compassionated the sufferings you 


aa had experienced, and abandoned generously to your humble entertainers, 
ve profits of a work which you had just published. 


represented France, he was | 


‘0 Monsieur de Chateaubriand, by a young woman whom he had known | 


genius!) had preserved the poetic name with which he had chris- | 


| Chateaubriand had always doubts of the success of his drama. 





back from him. The kings of Egypt built their funeral pyramids, not amid 


| fertile plains, but sterile sands. Ona like site has Bonaparte constructed the 


monument of his renown.” 

We do not exactly agree with Monsieur de Chateaubriand in his view of the 
American rebellion, but we will leave disputation, and proceed with what we 
have further to say of himself. These last few months have been to him fertile 
in glory ; himself and his works have formed the sole topic of all literary con- 
| versation ; nor can we pass over, On the present occasion, the mention of an 

event which forms an epoch in his literary life: we mean the representation of 
his sacred drama, Moses—at Versailles, and afterwards at the Odéon in Paris. 
| There was, some talk of this representation taking place some years ago, in 
| 1829, and a private reading of it was soiemnized, we may say,—for a solemnity 
it was considered,—at the Abbaye aux Bois. Madame KRecambies presided at 
this feast of reason, at which all the literary and fashionable “ notables” of 
| Paris were invited to assist. Among others, Monsieur de Barante, Benjamin 
Constant, Delamartine, and Pasquier, were there, beaides ambassadors, dukes, 
| countesses, duchesses, and the whole tribe of blue stocking matrons and dam- 
sels. The piece was read by Lafond of the Comédie Francaise, and its suc- 
| cess with the auditore was great. From all sides nothing was heard but praise. 
It was a complete classic tragedy. It was Moliére revived ; it rivalled Athalie ; 
and was as original a creation as any of Lord Byron’s. In fact, such a chorus 
of sweet eulogium overwhelmed the modest author, especially from the dulcet 
voices and pretty applauding palms of the ladies, that he might well exclaim 
with Voltaire, ‘“‘ Cease, cease, you are stifling me with roses.” 


In spite, however, of this enthusiastic admiration thus elicited, Monsieur de 





He perceived | 
that the biblical simplicity of the piece, which developes no violent passions, no | rage. - 
intricate plot, no love scenes or modern sympathies of any kind, would require | villain of a cook shall pay for his neglect. 


printed drama indeed itself indicates this. ‘The theatre,” in one scene it 
says, ‘represents the Desert of Sinai. On the right is seen the camp of the 
twelve tribes, among which are perceived camels, dromedaries, horses, sheep, and 
goats. On the left appears the rock of Oreb struck by Moses, and pouring forth 
a stream of water ; a few palm-trees in front ; aud under these palm-trees the bier 
or tomb of Joseph. The background presents vast plains of sand, dotted over with 
thickets of aloes; and the whole prospect is bounded on one side by the Red 
Sea, and on the other by the mounts Oreb and Sinai.” It is only natural, there- 
fore, that such expensive scenic preparations being requisite, and that Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand being no longer ambassador, and so able to command these 
essential accessories, should have given up all idea of seeing his drama per- 
formed. ‘The director of the theatre of Versailles, nevertheless, seized the fa- 
vourable moment when the name of Monsieur de Chateaubriand was on the tip 
of every tongue, to try the experiment of a representation. An interesting cor- 
respondence between the director and the author took place on the subject, im 
which the latter refuses his consent to the attempt, and declares he will be in no 
way a party to it. The representation, notwithstanding, took place, and’a gala- 
day, or rather, night, it was at Versailles. The theatre was crowded. The 
whole quartier of St. Germain hurried to the spectacle. Madame de Recambies 
was there, and all the former auditors of the Abbaye aux Bois. Among others, 
we observed Monsieur and Madame de Guiche, Monsieur Bertin, the directing 
editor of the Journal des Debats, Madame Sophie Gay, and all the actors and 
actresses of the Comédie Francais. But Monsieur de Chateaubriand was not 
there ; he remained in Paris; and we are persuaded that whilst his drama was 
performing, he was enjoying as sound and unbroken a sleepas if he were in no 
way concerned in its success or its failure. 

Fail, however, it did not; but its success was not of that enthusiastic kind 
which many of its admirers had anticipated for it. The reason why it could 
make no very striking impression, we have already hinted at. Nevertheless, it 
was received very favourably. Yet we cannot help thinking, that respect for 
the author did more to fix and retain the attention of the audience, than the 
dramatic merit of the piece. We say dramatic merit, for we think that in this, 
from the very nature of the subject, it is deficient. Lyrical merit it has, we 
confess, and of a very high order; and the whole work is so truly poetic, that if 
the subject matter did not repel us, we could read it with very great delight. But 
the subject, we must freely declare, does repel us. We cannot consent to con- 
found together the religions of Jupiter and Jehovah, by consigning them 
equally to the regions of fietion. We cannot approve. of borrowing topics 
from the pulpit for the stage. ‘The events of scriptural history are to us truths 
solid and solemn as the firmament. We will not behold them through the prism 
of imagination, for we know that so they are only distorted or seen double. They 
are to us sacred, and that in no trite or canting acceptation of the term, but as 
the only sources of our moral life and immortal hopes. We will then distinguish 
and separate them, scrupulously and zealously, from all the profane associations 
with which we are surrounded. We will not take the fire off the altar to ignite 
the spirit in a punch-bowl. We know very well, however, that these sentiments 
belong to a Protestant view of Revelation. We have, therefore, been unduly 
severe, perhaps, on Monsieur de Chateaubriand, in the observations we have 
thought it our duty to make. We are perfectly well aware that he has the merit, 
the unappreciable merit of reconciling (what a word !) his countrymen to Chris- 
tianity, by showing them how full it is of poetic beauty and purifying emotions. 
Sacred dramas may consequently—we write it not irreverently—form, as Doctor 
O”Toole says in the farce, “a part of his system.” But we, thank God! have 
got beyond the need of these specious arts of reconcilement. Our part it is to 
keep revelation pure, pure as much from the meritricious colourings of poetry, 
as from the ignorant adulterations of superstition. We leave it as i is—in its 
sober simplicity. 

We hope these concluding observations will show Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
that our praises have at least this value, that they are discriminating ; and that 
much as we admire and reverence his genius and character, we suffer not these 
sentiments—warm as they are—to interfere with the expression of our honest 
convictions, even when they may be opposed to his own. 

—__—— 


SICILIAN FACTS. 
THE NOVICE. 

Some time since there resided in a Sicilian citya prince, left early master of 
himself and alarge fortune. Opposite his mansion lived a professor of the healing 
art, called Don Ambrosio, who, the reader will please to observe, in order to keep 
his curious neighbour from prying into his secrets, kept in his windows vases, 
some filled with flowers, others with sweet herbs, such as parsley, thyme, mar- 
jorum, and the like. The doctor was an elderly man, verging close on sixty-five, 
and exceedingly avaricious. It happened that one morning, the prince rising 
earlier than usual, caught a glimpse of one of the loveliest faces he ever beheld, 
peeping behind the flowers. Naturally of an amorous disposition, he felt himself 
at once deeply in love, and could not rest until he discovered who this beautiful 
creature was, for he knew Don Ambrosio had neither wife nor daughter. He 
inquired of his domestics and the neighbours, but none of them were in a condi- 
tion to gratify his curiosity. As the doctor never admitted any one into the 
house except an old hag, who served him as housekeeper, and was so crusty and 
ill-tempered, that he was as likely to get information from one of the doctor's 
anatomies. But the prince having read at school how Danie was tempted by a 
golden shower, shrewly conjectured that a similar fall might allure an older 
woman. Watching his opportunity, one day, when she left the house, he intro- 
duced himself to her acquaintance, by softly slipping a few zechins into her 
hand, when, instead of a dry, surly old creature as she had been depicted, he found 
her one of the most complaisant and communicative of her sex. He learnt from 
her that the young lady was a ward, lately left by a deceased relative to her mas- 
ter’s charge, that she was entitled to a good round sum when she came of age, 
which she believed had more charms for the doctor than her person, lovely as 
she was, for he proposed marrying her himself, and was ever pestering her with 
his solicitations, which it will be readily conjectured were not altogether to her 
taste. He led her a sad life, for, fearful of younger rivals, he kept her a close 
prisoner, never allowing her to pass the threshold, not even to mass on holidays. 
To the prince’s pressing entreaties for an interview, the old lady said that the 
doctor never stirred out, and had even given up visiting his patients; that 
the only opportunity he would have of seeing his charmer nearer, would occur on 
Christmas eve, which was fortunately close at hand, when Don Ambrosio had, 
as a great indulgence, promised to take her to church, that she might see the 
ceremonies usual on the occasion ; but, not to discover the seeret of his having a 
ward, or give cause for suspicion, the jealous doctor intended to disguise her as 
acapuchin. The prince then dismissed his informant with another present, and 
an impassioned message to her beautiful mistress, who sometimes found an oppor- 
tunity of eluding her guardian’s vigilance, and showing herself at the windows, 
giving the prince to understand by signs, that she was not insensible to his pas- 
sion. If her beauty had at first kindled a spark in his breast, it now fanned isto 
a devouring flame. The expected evening at length arrived. The prince care- 
fully watched the doctor’s door, until, sure enough, he saw him leave the house 
in company with a monk. Losing nota moment in following, he entered the 
church close behind them; then, pretending to fall in with them by accident. 
‘*Ha! Don Ambrosio, are you here! and who is this young friar in your com- 
pany?” 

“Only a capuchin novice, a relation, whom the prior has permitted to pass the 
evening with me,” replied the disciple of Esculapius, stifling his vexation at the 
unwelcome rencontre ; and as he spoke he drew the hood closer over the face of 
his companion, wishing his excellency a good evening, and trying to shuffle off 
into the middle of the crowd. But the prince was not so easily taken leave of, 
he kept his post at the young novice, condescendingly explaining to him all that 
was novel or extraordinary in the scene, not without slipping in a tender word at 
intervals, when the doctor was looking another way, intending to anatch a favor- 
able opportunity of bolting with his fair companion; but the other was always 
on the alert, changing from right to left as the agonized doctor shifted the novice, 
on various pretexts, from one arm to the other. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony he made another desperate effort to get off, but his neighbour, always pre- 
pared, declared he had received so much pleasure in the doctor’s company, that 
he was resolved to take him and his young charge to supper with him. The 
alarmed docter was in no hurry to accept the suspicious honour, saying that it 
did not become a person in his situation to sit at table with a prince. 

“ Phsaw !” said his companion, “this is nothing but prejudice; we are all of 
the same flesh and blood, all sprung from the same forefather, cousins in the 
thirtieth or fortieth degree at farthest, and much nearer, if all family secrets 
were brought to light. However, if you will not sap with me, I swear I will 
with you. Here,” said he to one of his domestics, whom he recognized in the 
crowd, “ order my supper to be carried over to the house of Don Ambrosio ; 
we'll make a night of it.” 

The doctor not knowing to what length so wild a young man might carry his 
frolic, of two evils, chose what he esteemed the least, and agreed to accompany 
the prince home, on the express proviso that they should not be detained more 
than an hour. 

“ As for that,” said his noble host, “I, perhaps, shall not keep you half so 
long.” Soon after they arrived, supper was announced, and the prince, the doc- 
tor, and the novice, took their seats. It being the vigil of Christmas, the meal 
was, of course, entirely meagre, consisting chiefly of fish. No sooner were the 





covers removed, than the prince, casting his eye from one dish to the other, get- 
ting into a fury, which increased at every article until he reached the bottom of 
the table, when no longer able to restrain himself, he started up in an ecstacy of 
“What !" he roared in a voice of thunder, “all without parsley! that 
So saying, he ran about like a mad- 
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man heedless of the entreaties of Don ‘Ambrosio, until at length, spying his and a glass of saved grog, the certificates were despatched as the narrative had 
’ 


eword in a corner, he seized it, and rushing down stairs, swore he w ould send 
his careless cook to his mortal account without more ado. A tremendous uproar | 
was heard below which made poor Ambrosio tremble for the life of the unlucky 
offender. Just then a dozen servants hurried into the room. “ Don Ambrosio : 
Don Ambrosio! are you not ashamed to let the prince cut all our throats for a | 
little parsley, when you have so much growing in your window for heaven’s | 
sake, run over and fetch some, or we shall be murdered. W ith these words 

they laid hold of him, one pulling, another pushing, until they got him fairly down 


P . “ That '"? > ‘are | 
stairs, shouting al! the way for the novice to follow. What !” they said, * are | 


you afraid of our eating him before you return with the parsley?” Finding there 
was no remedy, the doctor made the best of his way to his own house, tore up 


the parsley by the roots, and was back again in less than a minute. But short | 
as was his stay, there was quite time enough, it appeared, for the prince and all | 


his household to have retired to rest, for the huge doors of the palace were fast 
locked and barred against his ingress. In vain, Doctor Ambrosio knocked and 
knocked, shouting and crying to the servants to open for the love of all the saints, 
bawling till he was hoarse, that he had brought the parsley ; the ponderous poz- 
tals remained firm on their inexorable hinges. Still Don Ambrosio, almost be* 
side himself with rage and jealousy, continued his cries and his knockings. <A 
full hour passed in this manner At length the porter, a surly old fellow, was 
heard behind the door, asking who dared to disturb his master at that unseasona- 
ble hour. 

“It is I, Don Ambrosio; Open, as you hope to be saved ,; I have brought the 
parsley.” 

“The parsley !” cried the other, in a tone of wonder ; 

“If youdon’t want the parsley,” gasped out the supplicating son of Galen, “at 
jeast let me have my novice.” 

“ Your novice !” repeated the porter, in atone of still greater surprise ; “ this 
must be a stratagem of thieves to effect an entrance in order to plunder the 
palace. Holloa! there, bring me my blunderbuss.” 

At this instant one of the windows opened, and the shower which was wont in 
more classic days to follow the thunder of Xantippe. now irrigated the less patient 
and philosophical head of Don Ambrosio. Long did the desperate doctor besiege 
the princely residence with exclamations, curses,and thundering raps at the door, 
in defiance of missiles, wet and dry. It was a plain case; the neighbours ail 
saw that poor Don Ambrosio had lost his senses 

Finding how matters stood, the doctor at length thought that his best plan 
would be to proceed to the capitano di giustizia. Late as it was, his importunity 
procured him admission. Hearing the strange tale of Don Ambrosio, who, still 
bent on preserving his secret, never hinted that it was no capuchin, but his ward 
who was thus unlawfully detained, the magistrate, who is always a nobleman, 


resolved himself to accompany the doctor to the prince’s mansion, conceiving it | 


one of his customary frolics. ‘The capitano having narrated the complaint of 
Don Ambrosio, begged the other would finish the affair, by giving the capuchin 
back to the poor man, that he might return him to his convent. 

“A capuchin?” said the prince, in feigned surprise, ‘in my house! Don 
Ambrosio has lost his wits. The whole neighbourhood can testify to the dis- 
turbance he has this evening ade at my door. You are at liberty to search the 
house from rouf to cellar, and if you find monk or friar, capuchin or carmelite, 
young or old, you may take him and welcome ; but if all this should turn out to 
be merely the effect of Don Ambrosio’s disordered brain, it will only be charity 
to him, and satisfaction to me, to lodge him in the madhouse, for fear he should 
give into greater excesses. Come, gentlemen, begin your examination.” 


Just then a lady, superbly attired, and beautiful as a houri, passed through the | 


apartment. No sooner did she catch the eye of the doctor, than pointing to her, 
“There, there!” he exclaimed, “ that is the capuchin.” 

“* Poor man!” said the capitano di giustizia, crossing himself, ‘ mistake a 
lady for a capuchin! he’s quite gone, and must be looked after.’ Don Ambrosio 
was accordingly, without more ado, hurried off to the hospital, where his vehe- 
ment assertions and protestations being taken for the ravings of a deranged in- 
tellect, his professional brethren kindly consigned him to the strait waistcoat, 
and soon in reality cupped, bled, shaved, and blistered him out of his senses, 
which perhaps he would never have recovered, had not his fair ward, become 
the wife of the enamoured prince, considerately interfered im his behalf, and pro- 
cured his release. 

—— 


THE LATE EARL SPENSER. 


We give from this month’s number of the Monthly Magazine, the following 


extracts as contained in a very pleasing article entitled ‘ Naval Reminiscences’ :— 

“Our carpenter in the K brig—his name was John W . but we used 
to call him Charley, for shortness—was pressed in the ** Spanish Disturbance,” 
as it was called, in the eghties, and served for some nine months in the Channel, 
and elsewhere. He was a raw landsman when pressed, but the violation of his 
freedom as a native of Britain anda citizen of London, in one instance, afforded 








an excellent plea for its violation a second time; for no sooner did the war of | 


1793 break out, than he was kidnapped as an old sailor, and hurried off to the 
West Indies, with as many companions of sin and misery, as the ruffians in the 
pay of government, the press-gangs on the river, could contrive to pick up by fair 
means and foul. The ship in which he served was one of those that were 
destined to co-operate in the attack on the French islands ; and Charley, who was 
a spirited active fellow, though he was a cockney of the first water, soon found 
himself ‘ quite promiscuoulsy,’ as he described it, amongst the party of sailors, 
which formed no mean nor useless portion of the force destined for the reduction 
of St. Lucie. 

** At the capture of—I forgot whether it was ¢he fort or a fort, but it was a 
station of importance, and its reduction led to the immediate surrender of the 
colony—the sailors, by chance or arrangement, were mingled with the military 
appointed to storm the place ; and in their helter skelter way, they were foremost 
to scramble over the wall, and to take possession. My old friend Charley was 


second over. The first man that entered—he was also a sailor—with characteristic | 


thoughtlessness, made a spring to gain the colours of the fort, which floated over 
the bastion, into which he clambered, wholly unmindful of the fact that the flag- 
staff was guarded by a French soldier, who was pacing within half-a-dozen yards 
of it. In his haste the poor devil happened to lay hold of the haulyard, instead 
of the downhaul, and he had drawn the flag half-way through the sheave-hole 
before he noticed his mistake. Immediately on perceiving it, he fell to climbing 
the staff, in order to disentangle the flag, when the sentry levelled and shot him 
through the groin, and both he and the flag came down, by the run, together. 
Charley was second over, as I said, and had got within a few steps of the flag- 
staff, when his unfortunate precursor fell. His first object also was to get hold 
of the colours; and, in the attempt, he might have shared the fate of their first 
captor, had not a party of military been at hand, by whom the sentry was instantly 
bayonetted, and the remainder of the garrison, who were advancing, driven back 
Having now no competitors but two dead men, he found little difficulty in 
appropriating the flag, which he secured by wrapping it round his waist ; and, in 


this way, carrying it on board the vessel he belonged to, he presented it to his | 


captain. 
** Charley was praised, of course ; promotion was promised him if the interest 


of the captain could procure it ; and, altogether, he thought himself a particularly 
lucky fellow. 


‘“* Some months after, the ship returned to the river, and on an appointed day 


he was ordered to accompany his commander to the Admiralty, where the latter | 


was to report his case, and to have him placed on the list for a commission, when 
it should please the First Lord to give him one. ‘The commander entered the 
official residence of the great man, while Charley, who looked on it with very 
different feelings from those with which he used to regard it, when he mingled 
with the crowd in Whitehall to see the King go to parliament, stood without to 
hear the issue of the application in his favour. (ne hour, two hours, three, four, 
passed away, and his commander did not re-appear ; and still Charley lingered 
about the great door. At length the porter, seeing the poor fellow waiting and 


wearying so long, thought good to ask his business, and, on being informed of it, | 


acquainted him that Capt. —— had left the office by the park door, half an hour 


after he had entered. ‘The truth was, the captain had succeeded in an application | 


my promotion to himself; and, as for Charley’s case, he had never once thought 
of it. 


“* But I'll tell you what to do,’ said the good-natured porter ; ‘when you get | 


on board again, write an aecount of your services to the First Lord, in your own 
way, and be very particular in relating every thing you have done, and depend 


upon it the First Lord will examine into your claims ; and if he thinks they are | 


deserving ef promotion, you will get it,’ 


‘“* Charley thanked the porter, and promised to follow his advice, though he 
had some considerable doubts of the promised issue—however, it was but trying 


Accordingly, as soon as he got once more on board, he turned to, and wrote a | 


letter to Earl Spencer, in which he set forth every thing of and concerning the 
capture of the flag, as well as all the particulars of his connexion with the service, 
from the hour of his first impressment downwards 


“He had now a new commander ; and one of the first regulations issued by 


this gentleman—a species of animal very common in the navy in those days— | 


was, that no subaltern or sailor should correspond w 
pain of his displeasure. 
mate, put into the 
from Lord Spencer's secretary, directing Charley to transmit his certificates to 
kis lordship. On the letter, with the printed heading, ‘On his M 
and the Admiralty seal on it, being broug 
and, after a few curses preliminary, informed, that if he dared to answer it, he 
= get a couple of dozen forthwith. He trembled not a little under this 

eat; but at length he took courage from despair, and, by a bribe of a shilling 


8 ith any government office on 
The letter, however, was, by the kindness of a mess- 


post office, and in eight-and-forty hours an answer arrived | 


ajesty’s service,’ | 
ht on board, Charley was called up, | 


been before. é 
“One week passed, and no answer came ; a second wore away, and still there | 
was none ; a third week elapsed, and poor Charley’s heart sunk to his heels; a | 


| fourth, and his hopes vanished altogether. At length, one day, some six weeks 


after his letter had been despatched, when he was peeping out at the gangway 
port, the sergeant of marines, returning with the post bag, tipped him a wink, 
and in half a minute afterwards he heard the boatswain’s-mate exclaim— 

*** Pass the word for John W there forward.” 

«My eyes,’ said Charley, ‘how I shook! I thought it was all up with me 
then.’ 

“You idle, mutinous scoundrel!’ the captain exclaimed, holding out the 
packet, ‘what have you to say to that! Did not [ tell you, if I caught you 
corresponding with the government offices again, I would give you a couple of 
dozen! There, you rascal, read your letter, and then strip. I'll see if I can't 
make you obey my orders.” 

“ Charley took the fatal billet. fumbled at the seal, and after having with some 





| difficulty broken it, opened and read— 





“*Mr. John W , Lam directed, by the Lord Commissioners, to acquaint 
you that their lordships have been pleased to appoint you carpenter of his 
Majesty’s sloop of war K., now lying at , and it 1s their lordship’s orders 
that you, with the least possible delay, repair on board the said vessel. You 

| will receive the warrant of appointment on application at the proper office.’ 

“«D— his eyes!’ roared out the impatient captain, ‘is the fellow going to 

| stand all day, turning over and over that letter—what is in it, rascal ?’ 

« * Sir,’ replied Charley, a smile contending with the terror which had not yet 
altogether forsaken his face—* Sir, I am a warrant-officer !” 

‘** And so he was, and so, | hope, he is still, for it would be a pity for so honest 
a fellow to die one day under fourscore at least. ‘The good old First Lord had 
waded through Charley’s long story, had deciphered his bad hand, his worse 
spelling, and worst grammar ; he had examined his certificates, and having satisfied 
himself that the humble applicant spoke the truth, and no more, he at once 

, raised him to the summit of his ainbition, by making him a warrant-ofticer.”’ 
=p 
RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 
[ Continued from the last Allnon.} 
Kemile’s Rolla —Nothing could be more absurd than the manner in which 
John Kemble saved the child ; he is pursued by Pizarro’s soldiers, who are armed 
with muskets, and who fire as he flies. olla is reckless of his own fate if he 





| can but preserve the infant of Cora; but Kemble, for the sake of effect, held up | 


' the child so as to present a mark it was impossible for the musketeers to miss. 
His successors have followed his example: so much for the conventional rules 
of the Thespian art. In the celebrated picture by Lawrence, Kemble’s head was 
sketched, but Jackson, the pygilist, stood for the arms, legs, and chest. 


Braham’s Age and Name.—** 1 remember Braham nearly half a century: he 
came out at the Royalty theatre the year Kean was born; he was never called 


‘Master Braham, pupil of Mr. Leoni.’ A pantomime called ‘ Hobson’s Choice ” 
was presented there in 1787, in which young Braham sang; he was very little 
noticed, and attracted no attention for years after: I fancy he must have been 


about fourteen, but if so, he was small for his age. Mrs. Gibbs was the star | 


there ; she was then a fine grown girl, scarcely sixteen. Mrs. C. Kemble (then 
| Miss Decamp), Mrs. Bland (then Miss Romanzini), and Samuel Russell (the 


to the public. Of all these persons, Mrs. Gibbs and Mrs. C. Kemble attracted 
and retained attention most for some years, Braham certainly least.”—Eztract 
of a Letter from avery old Actor. 
Newspaper paragraphists have made the age of the great tenor singer a fertile 
subject for their speculations for some years last past. Delphini, an old panto- 
| mimist, with whom Braham acted in April, 1787, gave the following particulars, 
which he professed to have from Leoni 
1759 ; his father was a Portuguese Jew, and was old at the time of young Bra- 
ham’s birth : he went abroad and died there soon after. Leoni, who took Braham 
in 1783 or 1784, exercised over him not only the control of a teacher, but that 
of a parent. After the failure of Palmer’s Royalty scheme, Leoni went to Ja- 
| maica, taking Braham with him 


| world which he has held undisputedly ever since. 

With regard to the name having been altered in the play-bills from Abraham, 
which it has been asserted was really his appellation, this appears very improba- 
| ble, as it would have been likely to give offence to many patrons of the Royalty 

theatre, who were principally Jews; besides from the opening of that theaire 
to the time of its destruction, two or more performers of that persuasion have 
invariably formed members of the company. Among them were included Mrs. 
Bland ; Isaacs, the bass singer; Sloman; Mrs. Wallack, senior; Delphini, and 
| Leoni himself; Kean’s reputed father and uncle ; and a variety of other persons, 


| who were engaged there because their persuasion was a favourable circumstance 
in the way of attracting their brethren. 

An old hair dresser, still residing in the Minories, tells the following anecdote : 
that Master Braham came about forty-eight years ago to the domus of his (the 
hair dresser’s) master to have his locks cut and curled. ‘The hair dresser, who 
| knew the young vocalist’s powers, offered to perform the operation aforesaid 
| gratuitously if Master B. would favour him by singing “The Soldier Tired.” 
This was agreed upon; the hair was duly dressed, and Master B. taken into the 
back parlour, where the females of the family were assembled to listen to the 
bravura. Unfortunately, Leoni had grown impatient at his pupil’s absence, and 


entered the shop in time to hear his protégé “ daring again the field ’’ in terrible | 


triplets. Leoni dashed into the back parlour, seized his pupil by the freshly- 
created curls, and (so says the historian) beat him homewards. 


|  Kean's Story of a Gambler—Among Kean’s many social qualities, was that 


whom the following story was told by him, we shall call Mr. A., for he is now 
living, and it is not to the purpose to annoy a reclaimed gamester by an exposure 
of his name. Mr. A. squandered away his fortune in wooing the fickle goddess 
at the fashionable hells, but he had one rule from which he never departed : if a 
winner, he invariably gave the first mendicant that met hima sovereign. It hap- 
pened one wet night that he had been peculiarly fortunate ; he had his pockets 
full of notes, and he was looking around in vain for a vehicle, when a shivering, 
crenched female accosted him, and implored charity. He felt in his pocket, he 
had neither gold nor silver; his humanity was not wrought up so high as a £5 
| note, and, in fact, so violent was the shower, that it would have been washed 


from his grasp ere he could have transferred it from his pocket to the hand of the | 


applicant ; he withdrew his hand from his waistcoat, and, with a hasty “No 
| change,” passed on, but not so quickly but that he heard a deep sigh. ‘The beg- 
gar did not follow, nor further importune him; he walked hastily forward, but 
his conscience upbraided him,—a sort of gambling fatality seemed to tell him 


to whisper that he was defrauding her of what was ina measure her due. He 
turned round and retraced his steps; the poor creature had huddled herself be- 
neath the portico of a wealthy mansion,—he addressed her, and put into her be- 
| numbed hands a £5 note. The unfortunate for one moment doubted the evi- 
dence of her senses; at the next, she fell at the feet of the gamester, and lite- 
rally and actually embraced them, in adoration of her benefactor. ‘That mo- 
ment,” said the gambler, *‘ was the most painful of my life; forthe first time 


game again. I shame to say, I have not wholly kept that vow.” Kean added, 
to the honour of the votary of fortune, that though he had not, perhaps, strictly 
abstained from gambling, from that hour his habits were generally reclaimed, he 


story, she retained it with credit to herself, and satisfaction to her benefactor. 
Rob Roy ly desire of his Majesty —When George IV. went to Edinburgh, 
_ Kean was star-ing there; the King commanded the play of “ Rob Roy,” as a 
national compliment. Kean, of course, did not play; but he received one-half 
| the receipts, which, by agreement made months before, he was to have each 
| night during his stay. ‘The opera was dreadfully acted. Rob Roy by Mr. Hamer- 
ton, a gentleman whose powers lay principally in the low Irishmen ; Diana Ver- 
non, by Mrs. H. Siddons, who played it merely to appear before royalty, and who, 
perforce, omitted all the music; Francis Osbaldeston by Mr. Huckel, of the 
| Haymarket, who would have been more at home in Dandie Dinmont ; and Helen 


| Between this lady and his Majesty some acquaintance had existed “ many years 
| syne,”’ and when she appeared, his Majesty bowed to her, which so overcame the 
| once lovely dame, that she was scarcely audible throughout the evening. Never 
| since the production of that attractive drama had it been go ill-played as on the 
| might of the Royal visit. 

James Sheridan Knowles —About 1805, I remember Knowles, with a light 
heart and a slight figure, carrying a pair of colours in the Tower Hamlets Mili- 
tia (2d regiment) 
servance,”’ certainly) among the Subs to nickname one another. Knowles had 
the sobriquet of Jeremiah, which was enunciated after the fashion of giving the 


word of command, i.¢. “ Jeremiah, hem!” A pleasant, jolly young fellow he 
was, and generally liked by all who knew him 


} 


vaccinator at the Institution in Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, and after a year 
| Or two thus passed, went on the stage, which he left for the Professorship of Elo- 

cution at Aberdeen. Years and travel had made the name of Ensign Knowles, 
of the 2d Tower Hamlets, a thing unremembered by the many who had enjoyed 


or known as Abraham in my recollection; his name appeared in the bills thus, | 


Jerry Sneak), were all mere children at this time, and were just becoming known | 


Braham was born in Rotherhithe, in | 


In 1797 Leoni died there, and his pupil re- | 
| turned to England, and shortly afterwards assumed that station in the musical | 


of telling an anecdote with a power that made it live before you. The person of | 


it was unlucky not to give the accustomed /argess,—a sort of sporting honour, | 


since the days of boyhood I wept,—nay, I fairly blubbered; I vowed never to | 


had good feeling enough to obtain the poor woman a shelter for that night, after- | 
wards procure her employment, and up to the period at which Kean told the | 


M‘Gregor by Mrs. Renaud (formerly Mrs. Powell), who was old and inanimate. | 


It was a custom (“ more honoured in the breach than the ob- | 


He, however, quitted the mili- | 
tia, and at the time Jenner's discovery excited so much interest, practised as a | 





his society, and none of them during the sensation that his name excited some 
three years since thought of their quondam comrade. Indeed, many who might 
have remembered “ Jeremiah” had forgotten ‘‘ Knowles” so certain is aught of 
the ridiculous to live the longest in our minds. About two years since, at a pro- 
vincial city, some old friends went to witness the representation of the * Hunch- 
back: one of the party was Bacchi plenus, and unfortunately this gentleman 
had formerly been, in not in, connected with, the Tower Hamlets. The face, 
the voice, the manner of Knowles, at an interval of at least twenty-seven years 


| since, all struck him. He was in a fever of bewilderment: the place was 


crowded, and the party in question had arrived late, and obtained, therefore, 
only furtive glances over the shoulders of the more fortunate and earlier visitors. 
As his friends attributed his vehement declaration that Knowles had been acom- 
| rade of his, to the errors of intoxication, they endeavoured to silence him, and 
told him he most probably mistook Knowles for some one who resembled him. 
“It’s ill contradicting druken bodies, right or wrong,” says Jack Havison, “ for 
he who will to Cupar maun to Cupar; ” so it proved here, for the military gen- 
tleman, during one of _Knowles’s pauses in Master Waiter, shouted out the sobri- 
| quet, with all the vehemence imaginable. So unheard-of and inexplicable a 
solecism in manners occurring in the boxes, naturally created a cry of “Turn 
him out!” and out he was turned, but not before he had again shouted, “‘ Jere- 
| miah, hem!” so as visibly to attract the attention of Knowles. To the remon- 
strances of the police, and of his friends, the delinquent made no reply, but ejacu- 
| lating, “It’s him; I'll be d——4, but it’s Jeremiah.” The next morning he 
was so heartily ashamed of the affair, that nothing could prevail upon him to call 
upon or write to the dramatist, who possibly might feel as much pleasure in re- 
cognising an old acquaintance at a proper time and place, as he was annoyed by 
the recognition under such singular circumstances. 

Theatrical Christenings.—Actors in my time were proud of the stage; they 
now appear ashamed of it. It was common once for actors and managers to 
name their children after favourite parts or plays; thus, we believe, Mr. Jerrold 
| named his son Douglas. Old Penley named four members of his family from 
| Mrs. Brooke’s pastoral Opera, thus: Rosina, Pheve, Belville, William. Kean 
| properly named his coach-horse Shylock, for Shylock got him both coach and 
horses ; and Mrs. Sumbell Wells called her (?) villa ‘‘ Cowslip Lodge,” in re- 
membrance of the part that obtained her celebrity. 

Dowton and Mathews.—Acting depends, after all, much more upon personal 
peculiarities than critics will admit ;—take a few instances. Dowton’s passionate 
old men are pronounced faultless ; they are so—nothing can be more true to na- 
ture, for it is Dowton’s nature. I lave seen Dowton, annoyed at dinner, snatch 
his wig off his head, and fling it into the fire. There is scarcely any extrava- 
gance of manner that he has portrayed in Sir Anthony, Restive, or Oldboy, that 
I have not noticed in him in private life. I have seen him deprived of speech by 
irritation. Mimicry, in Mathews, may be described as an affection of the ner- 
vous system. When he was a boy, if any one entered his father’s shop who 
had any striking peculiarities of visage or manner, the muscles of Mathews 
moved sympathetically, and his ear at the same time caught, and his voice re- 
| echoed, the sounds. A Mrs. P. , wife of a solicitor in street, Picca- 
dilly, had the good sense to observe this without feeling offended at the liberty 
taken with a slight oddity of her own, and was indirectly the cause of cultivating 
| that talent peculiarly. If practice makes perfect, the great master’s perfecti- 
bility may be thus accounted for. He adores his profession, and though a man 
of education, and a lover of the fine arts, he makes every pursuit bear directly 
upon his own. 








—_— 
THE CASTLE-BUILDER. 
| Is there a happy, a truly happy, man in this world? Say, ye sages, who pre- 
| tend (I don’t question your qualifications) to monopolize all and every species of 
| knowledge and experience, is there a truly happy man, I repeat, in this various 
or contrarious globe? If so, is he to be found within the compass of a day’s 
journey—or two—or three '—for, seriously speaking, I should not consider the 
expenditure of a glorious three days uselessly or unproductively adventured, 
if crowned with the sight of such a phenomenon. ‘The philosopher of old, who 
went about at such an egregious and unnecessary expense of rushlight, to find 
out, if he could, an honest man, was, I must be allowed to say, in my opinion, 
one who should have given any person but little trouble, who, with or without 
| a lanthorn, should have gone in quest of an ass; for, independent of that rep- 
rehensible sacrifice of tallow-grease, of which I hope I have not captiously com- 
plained, the very fellow, of whom he purchased his meagre luminary, could have 
told him distinctly enough that the same Sir Honest Man was all a fudge ; and 
impressed the truth of this upon his recollection by cheating him out of the edd 
farthing of his halfpenny. A pilgrimage to the shrine of human happiness would, 
I suspect, be equally vain and valueless ; or, are we fools enough to suppose we 
discern the traces of it in the careworn and emaciated visages of the great and 
powerful! Pooh! ‘ Uneasy is the head that wears a crown,” says Shakspeare, 
the king of poets; and one or two of the sceptred race have, since his time, we 
| believe, ascertained the additional uneasiness sustained by that body tat wears 
not ahead. May your statesman be quoted asatype of happiness? So far from 
that, we have it upon good authority, that the profession is an insufferable bore 
—presenting no further claims to our ambition than the simple oppertunity then 
afforded for cramming the pockets of our relations with the public treasurS ; and 
the liberty, moreover, of talking the utmost conceivable quantity of nonsense, 
without a license from the Lord Mayor. But this is neither here nor there. Will 
you pretend to say that your bachelor is happy—poor solitary wretch! or your 
Benedict—poor hen-pecked misanthrope? Think you the bishop’s mitre sur- 
mounts a head tortured with fewer troubles, of some kind or other, than the 
goodly triangular ornament that decorates the cranium of your dogmatic beadle? 
No such thing. Is your peasant happy ’—your milk-girl ’—your chimney-sweep? 
, (alas! his calling now is o’er)—your huntsman, or your angler 1—your coxcomb ? 
—your gamester, or your poet t—none of them; not one. There is only one 
truly happy being (of course I mean one class), and that is, in one word, which 
I am apprehensive may be adjudged to be two—your Castle-builder. 

I maintain, and will through thick and thin, that I myself am one of the hap- 
piest men alive, and I have been a Castle-builder from my boyhood. The wealth 
of Golconda is small and contemptible compared with the exhaustless wealth 
' that is ever within my reach—*king’s barbaric’? are but beggars tome. A 

thought will lay open the richest mines of earth, with all their precious stores, 

and with magician expedition, mint the prolific gold in what impression I shall 

please ; while, with another thought, the whole is deposited, in sound, smooth, 

bilious little jockeys, safe and secure in the sacred precincts of my breeches- 

pocket. By the aid of this astonishing power, | have been enabled to travel 
| through every country of the world, though at the same time I have never been 
| an inch from my own. I have mingled in the gaities of Paris—visited the 
Alhambra and Escurial (I believe they call them in Spain)—Berlin, Vienna. 
| Leipsic, Brussels, Constantinople, Naples, Milan, Florence, and the United 
States. I have skipped more than once over the Alps—taken the Pyrenees in 
a hop-step-and-jump—while the Andes have been kind enough to give me a 
back, and I have, accordingly, gone over his huge shoulders d la leap-frog. I 
am, likewise, very familiar with the Ganges, as also with the Nile: to which 
latter I am, sincerely indebted for a polite introduction to a crocodile or two. 
‘The Mississippi commands my very best regards. In short, where is the limit 
to my vagaries? or to the delight and entertainments which my Castle-building 
propensities furnish for my daily recreation! Am I meanly attired? in a mo- 
ment—and less than that—I have immediate access to numberiess different and 
unwearoutable vestments, to a wardrobe replete with every various costume of 
every various nation. I am hungry, and behold! a banquet arises before me, 
richer than those described in the Arabian Nights, and other oriental works— 
abounding in every luxury—substantial as well as delicate—hot and cold—fruits 
from all climates, and wines from all shores. I sit me down. I nod permission 
for my guests to do the same. ‘The covers are removed, and the steaming 
odours administer to the appetite delicious vigour. Some ten or dozen little 
black fellows, with snub noses, and large kidney lips, stand at my back, fanning 
me with the plumes of the ostrich, and of the beauteous peacock. Ieat. Un- 
common joy runs coursing through my frame. But soft—the emperor desires 
the honour of a glass of Burgundy with me ; and bowing, I despatch the con- 
| tents of a huge goblet down my capacious throat. Soft music plays to the 

delightful accompaniment of the knife and fork. I smile benignly around me, 
| which creates a disturbance among the courtiers as to which shall have the 
honour of being most prominent in their acknowledgments. I smile again, 
which has the effect of restoring order. 

** Your highness’s hunt and the brisk air appears to have given edge to your 
royal tooth,” observes my Lord Montravers, the British ambassador. 

“It has, fair sir, and let me hope my Lord Montravers brings a hearty palate 
too.” 

“Indeed, your highness, J thank you.” 

“ Montford '”’ I resume, “‘ how is his Majesty of France? By the bye, allow 
| me to help you to some curry, my lord.” 

“Your highness annihilates all powers of expression by your condescension. 
His Majesty, I should say, was considerably better. The fatigues of the coro- 
nation, your highness may well imagine, must have been very great. I fer- 
vently hope when it shall come to your highness’s turn the same ceremony may 
| be attended with different effects.” I smile, as in duty bound, when my at- 
| tention is delightedly attracted to the fair face of the Marchioness of . who 
is engaged in an animated conversation with the Count , and playing at the 
same time with the bone of a chicken. Merciful heavens! what a counte- 
nance she has! She has caught my eye, and starts a little. Sweet creature ! 
| It is all over with the count, I fear. His witticisms fall dead on the ear of my 








charmer ; in vain he jests—in vain he gambols in the pleasant walks of com- 
| pliment—in vain he rises into poetic eloguence—in vain he smirks—in vain he 
Her gentle spirit is lost in the giddy sensations of s 


grins—in vain he sighs 
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ssion ; for though married, her husband is half a century older than her- 


= meter heart has received the fond impression—the whole scen is confused 


self. : 
around her, and the unhappy count and his 


the head together. ; ; : 
Now to the ball-room, what a blaze of light! the soul swims in wonder. 









enamoured nonsense are knocked on 


She Albion. 


man, let me not forget I am a man.” ‘There was, indeed, the triumph of 
virtue—the conquest of nobleness over selfish superiority—the victory of human 





2t 


actor, as well as an author, are fully recognised in the United States. He has 
commenced a new play, upon an American subject, in which he himself is to 





love! I have experienced the battling sensations above described, and in their sustain the part of the hero. He says nothing of his possible return to England, 


acutest and most etherializing shape, for I have been Mayor of Cuttleborough !— 


A | but when in the very act of dispensing my favours, or astonishing the natives 


thousand, thousand lamps concentrate their lustre upon one spot, for there, in all | with the mild sublimity of my demeaneur, the miserable school-bell has rung, and 


her loveliness, is seated the marchioness. ‘The count is by her side. 
gaping nobles hover around her. \ t ns 
the act of imploring her hand for a quadrille. She looks down, and half declining 
his inconvenient importunity, dispatches him to fetch her handkerchief, which 
she has left in the banqueting apartment. Away goes his countship on the 
wings of haste, with such unwonted speed as when an imp, on distant mission 
sent and lazy at his task, is urged to the submissive by the quick toe-point of his 
demon’s hoof; in other words, as though the devil kicked him. I advance, and 
bowing elegantly but respectfully, tender my hand for the ensuing dance. She 
timidly accepts it. The music sounds, and in a moment I lead my beauteous 
partner forth. The count returns, and wildly looking about him, at last dis- 


covers the marchioness in my custody, and apparently not a little disconcerted | 


He looks as though his whole features had been distorted by a 
How enchantingly does my black-eyed beauty move to the in- 


at the change. 
galvanic shock. 


spiring tune! she glides through the figures like a thing of air. Matchless per- | 


fection! Ifear I am deucedly in love. ‘The music ceases, and I lead her to her 


seat. She seems pleased with my attentions ; the count, strange enough, does 
wot. He calls me aside—looks furious, and invites me politely to retire with 
him. In another minute he whispers to a friend, and they go out together. I 


cannot be doubtful of their intention, and excusing myself to the marchioness 
for the space @f ten minutes, | drop a word or two as I pass to the grand Duke 
Charles; and descending a majestic staircase communicating with a magnificent 
hall, in which there is a door leading into the extensive gardens of the palace, 
we sally forth into the fresh air. 1 perceive the count and his friend waiting 
under the umbrageous shadow of a large tree, andas I advance, I observe he is 
biting his lip ferociously, his whole countenance expressive of a savage and san- 
guine spirit working within. 

«Your highness has been pleased to offer me the deepest insult that a man 
can sustain,” says he, attempting calmness.—* Perhaps it may please your high- 
ness also to give me that reparation and satisfaction in the only way high feel- 
ings will permit, which I am, as a man of honour, justified in asking; though 
not, considering your high station, eligible to demand the trial of our swords.” 

« Certainly,” I reply; and, following the example of my antagonist, release 
my weapon from my scabbard, and silently await the onset. 


A dozen | brought me back to the wretched drudgery of every-day humanity—pro tem. 
She blushes in her beauty. The count seems in | only, luckily ; for my sou! has soon taken flight again, and mingled with its na- 


tive element. 

Imagination! what a—what a—I will be hanged if I know what you are. 
I begin to suspect it is all imagination together, and to think Berkley’s theory 
well founded—on what I know not, for he favours us with so few material argu- 
ments, though with so many immaterial, that the consideration ‘‘ must forgive 
us pause,” and I, for my part, must beg leave to have a touch at him again before 
I venture aconclusion. Certain it is that he was a great enemy to matter, and 
as certain—his whole works prove it—an uncompromising disciple of the philo- 
sophy of Castle-building. Nay, he tells us that the whole universe is one huge 
castle in the air, maintaining his opinion with a force and eloquence that defies 
assault. Dear me! I think I could be brought to believe the whole was imagi- 


| nation, were it not for certain ugly realities that thrust their abominable faces 


| the figure was far more beautifully turned and elastic. 


| praisingly of your own charms than of those of others. 


He eyes flashing | 


fire, he darts upon me; I parry his ferocious thrusts, delivered with greater force | 


than discretion ; and, watching my opportunity, wound him just above the wrist 
of his right hand, and his sword falls to the earth. I stoop and pick it up, pre- 
senting it to him with a grave bow ; but his hurt is of such a nature, that he finds 
difficulty in retaining hold of it; and, with the first pass, I strike it from his 
grasp again, and again return it to him. The grand duke interferes ; and the 
count, with a look of bitter disappointment, expresses himself satisfied ; and, call- 
mg his carriage, drives away to a doctor's ; while I, with his second and Charles, 
return to the mirthful scene above. 

Nothing can equal the delight manifested by the marchioness on my reappear- 


ance. As I take her hand, I think I perceive a slight pressure reciprocating to 
my own. She has refused all persons, though of the highest state, who have 


solicited her hand for a waltz. ‘I told them all,” says she, innocently, * that I 
was engaged to you.”” Wonderful creature! Surpassing angel! ‘The inspiring 
circles of the giddy dance have caused a faintness to creep over her; and in the 
balcony overlooking a still and silent lake, on which the moon throws all her 
temperate beams, we sit together—unnoticed, and alone. ‘The scene around, 
ihe far hills stretching to the south, the sott breeze, the calm and peaceful 
heavens—all minister to that lovely sensation in the heart, when nature forgets 
the artificial world, and mingles soul and soul! Oh! who will say this life is 
not delightful—full of joys—abundant in blessings ! 
the stream of the mountain? Oh! such a moment is a part of paradise ! 
eyes are gazing on me with irresistible love! Our hearts are one, and so shall 
our existence be. Oh, precious joy !—unbound Curse thething! I have 
arrived at the end of my sheet. 


Her 





Runs it not cheerfully as | 


No matter: without much difficulty, and at a very moderate expense, I can | 


rebuild my intangible tenement anew ; for, with respect to these same fabrics 
of the fancy, the possession of them is by no means so annoying in its accom- 
paniments as is the proprietorship of your real stone and mortar, 

‘* A breath can make them as a breath has made ;”’ 


and, though temporarily annihilated, they spring up again in all the vigour of 
Time affects them not: their towery | 


undoubted youth, uninjured, unimpaired. 


turrets rise unobscured amid a cloud of years. ‘The same is as the first ;” 


and in the sunshine of creative thought a million living creatures play about | 


their portals. 
To turn from the thing to the person, the Castle-builder, or aerial architect, 
is a person as supremely blest as eminently exalted. He lives a life of sweet 
and agreeable luxury, or, as he pleases, of stirring and inciting grandeur. Ex- 
cluded from no place, he walks at will through every degree of high, noble, and 
distinguished life. He feasts with kings, and plays at whist with emperors ; 
sips souchong with the first cousin of the stars; wanders unmolested in the 
seraglio of the sultan; or, if so disposed, blows a cloud with the great mogul. 
Nothing can surpass his power, or measure his magnificence. He is bound to 
no place, but is a sort of sedentary traveller; and, 
** At once as far as angels ken he views.’ 


through the curtains of my fancy, and convince me pretty well of their existence 
by sundry hints of a rather unambiguous nature, which I would fain were not so. 
I am persuaded, moreover, that the question of reality or imagination might be 
more prudently, if not more satisfactorily tried, than by presenting your calf to 
the surly menaces of a bull-dog, or your body to the soft embraces of a bear, or 
by the jocular experiment of tickling a sleeping tiger behind the ear. 

Be this as it may, | think I may venture to say of a verity, though it may not 
be considered a very logical deduction from the above, and perhaps may not be 
—that at the age of twenty-one, I was as handsome a young fellow as ever 
pulled on a pair of breeches. For describing myself, it is necessary, probably, 
that the reader should be apprized that my general features were very much re- 
sembling those which comprise the countenance of the Apollo Belvidere, while 
I am not vain, far from 
it; but the truth must be told, and I see no more vanity or conceit in speaking 
Iwrotea poem! The 
fame of Byron and of Scott—the fame then denied to Shelley—the poems of 
Southey, which I read with delight; of Coleridge, which I read with greater, 
and some of the poems of Wordsworth—had stirred my soul to a pitch of lite- 
rary ambition, approaching to madness. I knew all of them, the men and their 
writings ; was the friendof all. My work was done, and the awful time quickly 
approached, when I was either to *“‘burst forth into sudden blaze” immortal, 


or curse the bad taste of the public, and revenge myself upon them by writing 
no more. 


The morning of that day that was destined to usher my production into the | 


world, rose lowering. Sad omen! I have always been superstitious, and | 
dreamed the night before that the ghost of Mr. Murray appeared to me, and 
shook his head three times, pointing significantly to me. I was in a very nervous 
state, aggravated probably by the suicidal appearance of the weather; it in- 
creased so much that at one time, I could hardiy persuade myself that I was not 
standing on my head; and was only satisfied as to my perpendicularity, by the 
appearance of the woman of the house, who, hearing a noise, came up, and found 
me in the act of attempting to raise myself upon my skull, which I was doing 
under the impression that I was restoring myself again, by that means, to my 
former upright position. ‘Towards the middle of the day my mind became so 
disturbed that I rushed forth, with the determination of preventing the publica- 
tion. I arrived at Albermale-street—flew in—oh! fortunate for the world, I was 
too late—it was out! 

In a short time it had gone through ten editions ; but I will not describe my 
intoxication of delight—this fulness of my fame—l will leave something to the 
imagination of my readers. 

My life has been somewhat varied, it will be seen, and not the least distin- 
guished part of it is my being returned member of Parliament. My powers were 
always great as an orator. The effect of my satire was as a thousand darts 
striking into the brain—my irony was ruin to the victim—my eloquence either 
calm as the ocean beneath the moonlight, or furious as when it is tempest-tost, 
and lashed with impetuous lightning. I passed the dignity of Pitt—the vehe- 
mence of Fox—the splendour of Burke—and the wit of Sheridan. It was quite 
impossible to report my speeches, the reporters being so rapt and paralyzed with 
them, that they forgot their duties, lost amid the wonders of my inspiration. I 
shall never forget, nor will the world, the sensation created by one of my ora- 
tions. The greatest compliment was paid to me upon that occasion by a country 
member, that ever was paid to man—for my arguments having pierced through 
insensibility into his very mind, he absolutely eried, ‘* hear, hear!” in his sleep, 
and struck the heels of his top-boots so lustily against the floor that he awoke 
himself. 

In the oration alluded to, I touched affectionately upon the situation of my 
country, and gave Mr. Pitt such a dressing as made him gasp with agony. Only 
one part of it unfortunately got into the papers, but so impassioned and glorious 
was the spirit, and sublime the diction, that a thrill of exultation went through 
the whole country, and in one day, from being comparatively unknown, I became 
one of the first statesmen of the land. 


| ingly jealous of superiority, but when once so manifest that it is impossible to 


He conquers with the valiant, pardons with the generous, discourses with the | 


wise, and struggles with the strong. He is eloquent with the orator, impas- 
sioned with the actor, natural with the artist, imaginative with the poet, sublime 
with the composer, or profound with the philosopher. Such is a Castle-builder, 
and such am I. 

Oh! what a life has been mine. 
did mighty things. 
long-tailed coat, long—long before my body was emancipated from the degrading 
insignificance of a button-up suit, and brown pinafores. ‘The usher, with his 
full-pleated inexpressibles, and stamping soles, used to stir my sou! into a blaze 
of ambition ; and often, when all the res: of the boys have been playing, have I 


In my very school-days I was a man, and 


sat myself quietly down, and in dreamy delight arrayed myself in noble panta- | 


loons, raised myself some two feet higher, and sallied forth with all ‘‘ the pomp 
and circumstance” of manhood. There was a little girl, who used to sit in the 
next pew to us at church; I was then about twelve, and very much attached to 
her. It is a fact : her name, I remember well, was Eliza Frost, but little re- 
semblable was her name and her nature, for she was as gentle as a kid, and as 
warm as summer. 
with her, through woods, and by “the bubbling brook,” on the banks of the 
rushing river, and through twilight shades, * unperceivable by any star!” Well 
—but I must really keep from wandering in this fashion—without more ado, as 
I said before, I took a house, the most beautiful in the place, and led her to the 
altar. Much was the rejoicing on that day ; I never shall forget it. ‘The pea- 
sants made holiday ; the men appeared in their Sunday suits, and the women in 
their gayest colours. The hills echoed to the shouts of merriment : I danced 


—I sung—I played—and my beautiful bride smiled and blushed, and blushed and | °Tiginate after the same fashion, and explode after the same transitory existence ! | 


smiled, like the morning bathed in sunshine! The parson honoured the feast 
with his presence—yet all was good-humour; the physician—yet none were 
ailing ; the lawyer—yet was there no contention. All was freedom, ease, and 
mernment. We were the happiest couple. We purchased a phzton, and two 
beautiful grey studs, such as Sir Giles Gadborough drove; and, I believe, had 
a pack of hounds. The charity-boys opened their mouths, and seized off their 


| 
| 


My soul used to walk about in Wellington boots, and a | 


, celebrated victories under the great duke. 


} 
| 
| 


| 


Well, without more ado—Oh! the delicious walks I took | have fallen in confounding me with the Marquess of Anglesey. 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 


mistake its existence, an enthusiasm proportionate to its former apathy bursts 
from its generous soul, surrounding the fortunate with a blaze of glory unextin- 
guishably bright, and heaping upon him honours that he can scarcely bear. He is 
immortalized in tavern signs, and names of ships and coaches. The Flighty, 
fast-sailing vessel bound for Hamburgh. ‘The Flighty, fast coach to Brightonin 
six hours. ‘The Flighty’s Head—good beds—excellent X, XX and XXX ales, 
&c. Coats, hats, and boots rejoice in the sunshine of his patronage ; while the 


ladies, not to be backward, christen all new discoveries in dress with the name | 


of the favourite—Flighty silks, Flighty muffs, bonnets @ la Flighty, and Flighty 
flannel petticoats. 


Such was the glory that I agquired by my harangue, but even celebrity like 


this could not satisfy me, I entered into the army, and fought at all our most 
While actively engaged with half a 
dozen French lancers (with whom I played the devil), I was taken prisoner, and 
presented to Napoleon. His penetration soon discovered my genius for war, 
and he would have bribed me to turn my arms against my country: but with 
indignation I spurned the attempt, though accompanied with the offer of being 
made Marshal of France. I escaped and returned to England, where for my 
services I was created a baron. At the battle of Waterloo I fought again, and 
may be allowed to take the opportunity of correcting an error into which some 
It was J that 
led on the guards in the gallant manner described—it was J that beat down the 
French cavalry ; in fact (a word in your ear, gentle reader, let it go no further), 
it was I that gained the victory. I believe about this time I was married to a 
princess of some place or other, but that has almost escaped my memory. 
And now who shall say that I deserve not a niche as well as many. 
have been the only gainer, is not that the case with many? I blow at will my 


The English nation is generally exceed- | 


| 


| but asserts that every thing has been done to make him welcome, and to induce 
| him to take up his permanent abode in America.—Obdserver. 

Signs of being at Home.—* I shall not,” writes Mr. Cobbett to “ Marshall,’ 
| from Chester, ‘* write any more letters to you now. [am come eighty miles to 
this city along a country, nine-tenths of which are solid rock: mountains, like 
three or four St. Martha’s Hills put one upon t’other; andallrock. I never could 
| have believed that it was in England, if I had not, ina little village about as big 
| as Ash, seen that necessary appendage to rural justice, commonly called the 
Stocks, which is peculiar to the villages of old England. I was afraid the coach 
was carrying us away into some foreign parts ; but the moment I saw the Stocks, 
T knew that all was right.” 

The study of grammar was the great passion of the Abbé Dangeau; one day 
| somebody was talking to him of the apprehensions entertained that some great 
revolution was about to take place in public affairs ; “ chat may be,” said the Abbé, 
“but whatever happens, I am extremely rejoiced that I have in my portfolio at 
least thirty-six conjugations perfectly completed.” 

In a month’s time the period of the famous prophecy of Napoleon will expire. 
“Tn twenty years,” said he, *‘ Europe will be either Republican or Cossack !” 
It is quite certain she will not be Doctrinaire —Corsaire. 

Early Marriage.—On Sunday Morning last, a young gentleman, of the age of 
14, a resident of Adlington Square, in this town, took to his bed and board, as 
wife, a young lady, somewhere about his own age. ‘The marriage ceremony was. 
performed in Manchester.—-Stockport Advertiser. 

IMPROMPTU. 
«Come kiss me,” said Robin. I gently said “No ;” 
‘* For my mother forbade me to play with men so ;” 
Abashed by my answer, he glided away, 
Tho’ my looks pretty plainly advised him to stay— 
Silly swain, not at all recollecting—ynot he, 
‘That hts mother ne’er said, ‘‘ ke must not kiss me.” 


On Friday week, the splendid and venerable cathedral of Salisbury narrowly 
escaped being consumed by fire, which had broken out in the organ loft, occa- 
sioned bythe negligent manner in which a charcoal brazier had been left burning. 

The Reverend Edward Irving died at Glasgow, on Sunday last, in his 53d 
year. 

The Duke of Orleans is off to Brussels; not a little ‘“ be-mused” by the 
united charms of the three English graces, who have recently been sojourning 
among us; previously to whose departure a select private party was given at the 
British Embassy, comprehending the Prince Royal and Lord Brougham. A few 
balls have commenced, but chiefly in the secondary circles ; nor will the higher 
| order of French houses open at present, as the Faubourg St. Germain professes 
not to dance during Advent. 

Semiramide has been reproduced for the delnit of Brambilla, who is considered 
much improved since her former engagements in England; but all musical 
hearts and ears are in a state of excitement, for preparing for Parisina, of which 
wonders are related, by all those who witnessed the representation in Italy. 

We are waiting impatiently for political news from England, more particularly 
from the department of the Foreign Office. The general hopes lead towards the 
appointment of Lord Cowley. Lord and Lady C. appear to be the persons must 
likely to replace them to the general satisfaction. During Sir Robert Peel’s 
transit, his communications were restricted to the members of his own family, 
now sojourning in Paris. The partizans of 'Talleyrand (I will not say his friends 
for T doubt not he would be indignant at the imputation of any such superfluous 
appendage), his partizans have been trying to get up a report that the ‘* Wander- 
ing Jew” is in daily personal communication with Louis Philippe. Between the 
| minister, who practises that the use of words is to disguise our thoughts, and the 
| King, who practises, that their use is to conceal our actions, there can be no 
| nearer approximation of mind, we should imagine, than between two parallel lines 
| which never meet.—Letter from Paris. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The bonnet a la Chatelaine is an elegant and becoming corffure, after the fashion 
of the middle ages. The cap itself is composed of blonde, with barbes of blonde, 
and trimmed with Bengal roses. 

| Another very fashionable evening head-dress is the chapeau demoiselle. It is 
| surmounted by a plume of feathers, and trimmed under the brim by mancinis of 
| ribbon. 
| Among the most admired evening dresses which have recently appeared are 
| the following :— 
| 1. A robe of very pale blue satin, of the tint called clair de lune, with a very 
| broad mathilde of rich silk braiding of the same colour. ‘The skirt of this dress, 
| which is open in front, is confined by a ribbon placed en zig-zag. The opening 
| is very narrow at the waist, and widens towards the feet to show the under-robe 
| or petticoat, which is of black satin, embroidered with pink silk. Head-dress, a 
| turban a la juwive, of white iris gauze, ornamented with fine pearls. 
| 2. A robe of pink satin, figured with white. It is open in front, and fastened 
back on each side by bows of figured ribbon. ‘The under jupe of white satin, 
| embroidered in pink flowers, and trimmed with three flounces of cut satin rib- 
bon. A blonde scarf. Head-dress, a small hat, of black velvet, trimmed with 
pink feathers. 

3. Dress of oriental blue satin, sprigged with bouquets of gold. 
of blonde, of an exceedingly rich pattern. 
plume. 
| 4. A robe of rich green velvet, with corsage a l’antique. The waist confined 
| by a silver cord and tassels. Sleeves with double sabots, trimmed with silver 
cords and tassels. Cap of blonde, with bunches of small roses descending on 
| each side of the face. 

5. Ball dress of white crape, trimmed in front by a very full ruche, com- 
mencing at the waist and descending in a slanting direction on either side of the 
| jupe as far as the knees, whence it is carried round the back part of the dress. 
| White roses are fastened onthe ruche at equal distances. The corsage trimmed 
| with a corresponding ruche round the back and over the shoulders. It is brought 
;to a point in front of the waist. Head-dress, a wreath of white roses.— 
Dec. 15. 

The expenses of the late Royal Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey were 
| £12,933, 14s. 9d., and the receipt £22,013 18s., the surplus has been equally 
| divided between the Royal Society of Musicians, the New Choral and Musical 
Funds, and the Royal Academy of Music. The greatest number present was 
2,800, which was at the third rehearsal. 

Paganini is residing at his splendid villa in Parma, called Gayonna, which he 
purchased a few months since. 











| 
| 
| A tucker 

Head-dress, a bird-of-paradise 





| _ The Hon. Captain Grey, who has just been promoted to the rank of Post 
True [| Captain, is paying a visit to his noble father at Howick. 


The Hon. Lieut.- 


| Colonel Grey, M.P. has just left Howick to resume the command of the 71st 


bubbles in the sun—they glitter awhile and burst ;—how many reputations | Highlanders. 


It is said the Duchess de Dino has expressed an earnest desire to return to 


My habits of Castle-building, at all events, have allowed me to see much of | England, where it was her intention to have finished the education of her inter- 


life, associate with excellent company, and live a life of comparative pleasantry. 
I know no maundering and grumbling. I eat the bread of comfort, and lie down 


by the streams of happiness. My whole being is a delicious sleep—my whole 
experience a delicious dream—and 


“ Hors’d on the sightless couriers of the air,” 


esting daughter, Mademoiselle de Perigord, who is about to enter her fifteenth 
year. 


By order of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, workmen, to the num- 


' ber of 150, are now busily employed in reducing to a complete level the exten- 
| sive gravel parade of the Horse Guards, and extending it on the right in 


muilin-caps when we passed ; while the little girls dropped their arms on each | | ride away into the realms of blessedness. Oh! happy is the man who is a| one uniform surface to the steps of the Waterloo entrance to the park by the 


side, and made curtseys till we were out of sight. My election to be mayor of | Castle-builder! 


the place was the realization of every thing deserving the ambition of man in 
this world—the utmost reach of human eminence. A pair of constables, exactly 
ol a size, with little staves in their hands, and their countenances solemnly im- 
pressed with a sense of their momentous functions, walked in the front of me. 
Then came Mr. Minny, the mace-bearer, a little man, with a large stomach, and 


4 sort of blueish physiognomy, ali covered with red pimples. ‘The sword fol- | 


lowed, borne by a tall and dignified personage ; when—and then burst forth a 
rattling peal from the church bells—the chief magistrate, myself, advanced, 
bowing graciously, with a red gown on, the tail thereof upheld by Abraham 
hieee. late beadle, but promoted to the office which he then filled, by reason of 
pon he tone deportment, and never allowing the little boys to play at marbles 
anpre a Stones, especially on those belonging to former mayors defunct. The 
great ieee nted style of wig, too, which he was in the habit of displaying on 
eemented ad sort of yellow-brown one, coming to a point in the front, and or- 
hocniatin 2 four rows of stiff, regular curls, behind—marked him out 
eines eck “ the notice of his superiors, and it was justly considered wrong to 
ps he rr nerits to go unrewarded. He was, therefore, as I have said before, 

€d to the first vacant office that presented itself, I myself confirming the 


“ppointment, which, though it had been intended, had not absolut 
by my predecessor g « n intended, not absolutely been made 


None but those 
consciousness of 1 
mm the proud capaci 
that flattering emiy 
fiddy with its own 


whose souls have panted, and bosoms swelled with the majestic 
iunicipal distinction—none but those, indeed, who have served 
ty which I then had the honour to hold, and stood alone upon 
— so fatally calculated to turn the spirit of the individual 
elevation, and make the man aspire to something greater than 
the pri mayan. the earth in his exalted sphere—none but such can appreciate 
oy oe A — ere of that hour. It was under the influence of such 

» dees hie ty * servically with the giant of glory, that would have borne 
om the live a , mat that wonderful and ever-memorable sentiment burst 
ps OF the exalted, but generous citizen, “Oh! though I am an alder- 





Sunmary. 


The Fugitive Coryphee.—A certain amorous gallant of the green-room lately, 
in an agony of unsatiated affection, expressed himself to Paris in a pursuit of a | 
fugitive Curyphee. Our friend William Lennox, who is sensitive to a degree in 
les affairs du ceur, happened to mention the event in the hearing of the immor- 
tal Beazley, who perpetrated a pun with the rapidity of superfine lightning touch- 
ing the journey :— 

Says Billy, “‘ Determined the damsel to woo, 

To Paris he’s gone, his suit to pursue.” 

“ Paris?” cries Sam, “he’s at the wrong station ; 

To Havre (have her) I'd say was his true destination.” 

It is related of a celebrated dandy, who was more notorious for running in debt 
than for paying his tradesmen, that he always made an exception in favour of his | 
wig-maker, that he might be enabled to declare that he wore his own hair. 

At an auction at Bradford, last week, the auctioneer, whilst expatiating on the 
merits of a telescope he was offering for sale, sagely observed, ‘‘ How often the 
widow's heart leaped for joy, when she beheld her husband at a distance, brought 
near to her by such an instrument as this!” 

Courtiers.—Bernier tells us that whenever the Great Mogul made an observa- 
tion, it was customary for some of the great Omrahs to lift up their hands and 
cry ‘“‘ Wonder! wonder! wonder!” A proverb current in his Majesty's do- 
mions was, ‘‘If the King saith at noonday ‘tis night, you are to say, ‘ Behold 


ton 


the moon and the stars! 


Sheridan Knowles has written to his friends in this country in the highest 
terms respecting his reception in America, and especially in Philadelphia; one 
of the letters was penned on the day before the public dinner, which was to be 
given to him in celebration of his arrival. He rejoices that his merits, as an 





| Duke of York’s column, and on the left to the entrance at Storey’s gate, the end 


of Great George street, Westminster. 


A Chapter of the Order of the Garter to dispose of the two vacant blue Ri- 
bands, caused by the deaths of the Earl of Hardwicke and Earl Spencer, will 
be held next Saturday. The Duke of Grafton will receive one of the Ribands. 

The Duke of Wellington, the Earls of Euston, Jersey, Coventry, Rosslyn, 
and Verulam, Lords Adolphus Fitzclarence and Hill, Sirs James Scarlett, B. 
Stephenson and F. Watson, General White, and Mr. B. Currey, followed the 
Chief Mourner in the Funeral Procession of the late Duke of Gloucester. The 
Generals, supporters of the Pall and Canopy over the Coffin were—on one side 
Sir Edward Paget, Hon. Sir William Lumley, Sir Andrew Barnard, and Sir 
Willoughby Rooke, and on the other, Sir Kilgrove Turner, Right Hon. Sir 
George Murray, Major General Hepburn and Major General Clitherow. 

The King held a Court and Privy Council on Wednesday. The Rev. Dr. 
Allen, Bishop of Bristol, did homage to his Majesty in the Royal closet, on 
his appointment to the see of Bristol. The Duke of Wellington assisted at the 
ceremony. 

Lord Stanley has declined the publie dinger proposed to be given him on the 
occasion of his visit to Glasgow, to be installed into the office of Lord Rector. 

Major-General James P. Murray, C.B., died, on the 5th inst., at Killeneure, 
near Athlone, in the 53d year of his age. The Gallant Officer was the only 
son of the late General the Hon. James Murray, formerly Governor of Quebec, 
and afterwards of Minorea, during its memorable siege. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester has died possessed of very great 
property, the whole of which is left by will to the Duchess, to whom he was 
greatly attached. A short time previous to his death he purchased a large free- 
hold estate in Hampshire, of great value, and had upwards of £200,000 in the 
funds. It is believed that the whole of the property will exceed £500,000 in 
amount. So certain was his Royal Highness that his disorder would prove fatal, 
that a few days prior to his demise he made all family arrangements ; and hw 
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last request was that the Duchess should place a valued ring upon his finger, and 
he should be interred in the clothes in which he died, and be placed in an elin 
coffin. He has left legacies to most of his household. Colonel Edmund Cur- 
rey, the Duke’s secretary and controller, has £20,000 ; Colonel S. Higgins, 
K.H., the principal equerry, £25,000 ; and each of his aides-de-camp has been 
left £3,000. .. 

His Highness Prince Frederick William Charles Louis, of Hesse Philipsthal, 
died, at Copenhagen, on the 30th November. The Court has gone into mourn- 
ing for his Highness. 

Sir Charles Egleton Kent, Bart. died at Peterborough House, Fulham, yes- 
terday week, having survived his wife, the Lady Sophia Kent, only three weeks. 
The deceased Baronet, who was in his 50th year, is succeeded in his title and 
estates by his only child, a minor. 

The Indian chief, Mack Cooros Vampouiga, accompanied by his wife, sis- 
ter, interpreter, and three warriors of the Chippawa nation, have arrived in 
London. 

Lieut.-General Sir Augustine Fitzgerald, Bart., Deputy-Lieutenant of Clare, 
died at his house, Lower Mount street, Dublin, on Wednesday week, of a sudden 
attack of erysipelas. The deceased formerly represented the County of Clare 
in Parliament, and has ever held a high place in the esteem of his many re- 
spectable friends and neighbours. His remains will be interred in the family 
vault at Kilnasoola Church, Newmarket-on-Fergus. Major Fitzgerald, next 
brother to the deceased Baronet (who has left no issue) succeeds to the title and 
family estates. 

A bronze Statue of Charles XII, at the moment when he is struck by the 
bullet which closed his career, has recently been placed in the Royal Library of 
Stockholm. , It is at present unkown by whom the statue has been presented : 
it was transmitted from Havre, where every attempt to discover the donor has 
hitherto been made in vain. 

A discovery has just been made in Brussels of some small pictures on copper, 
what are supposed to be the best works of the greatest Dutch and Flemish 
painters. ‘They are—The Portrait of Admiral de Ruyter, by Rembrandt; A 
street in Leyden, by Jan Steen; The Portrait of Maurice of Nassau, by Van- 
derneuf; Portrait of the Painter, F. Micris, by himself, painted at the age of 
twenty-eight years ; Portrait of William the First, by Mirevelt; Portrait of 
Louis of Nassau, by the same: Portrait of William John of Nassau, by the 
same; Portrait of Philip of Nassau, by the same; Portrait of Frederick Henry, 
by Gonzales Coques ; Portrait of Justinian de Nassau, by the same ; A Land- 
scape, by G. Netcher, in which is represented the Death of Mary Magdalen ; 
A Landscape, by Netscher, representing the course of the Rhine near Treves ; 
and seven pictures of Netscher, painted by himself on a small enamel table. 
These pictures, which belonged to the intendant and chamberlain of William the 
Fourth, have been packed up ever since the entry of the French into Holland, 
in 1794, and have only been opened a very short time. ‘The owner, who has 
married the grand daughter of the intendant, has but a few days been aware of 
the prize which he possesses 

At a late book auction in Paris, a small volume, apparently remarkable only for 
dis soiled and tattered binding, was purchased for 100 francs by an ecclesiastic 

ewho formerly filled a distinguished post at the Court of Charles X. This little 
volume belouged to Mary Stuart, who received it from Pope Pius V as a pledge 
ef consolation during her captivity. It contains nothing but the prayers of the 
Catholic Church, and a letter in Latin from Pope Pius to Mary. 

Lord Stanley, as far as we can learn, declines acceptance of office under Sir 
Robert Peel. * A letter,” observes The Albion—probably the most authoritative 
paper on such a question, just now—* has been received by the Premier from 
that noble Lord, which leaves no doubt upon the subject of his unwillingness to 
take office at the present moment.” “It is not true, however,” continues the 
Allien, * that Lord Stanley has expressed hostility to the new Government, and 
that he is likely to throw the weiglit of his influence into the scale of opposition. 
His Lordship’s letter does not warrant any such conclusion. On the contrary, 

though it disappoints the hopes which were formed of his co-operation in the | 


Government, it gives the strongest reason to believe that, to a system of policy | and no doubt that is true. 


which aims at honest improvement and steady resistance to Destructive principles, 
the Noble Lord will heartily give his Parliamentary assistance.” 

At a Court of Common Council, held this day, (Friday,) to reecive his Majesty's 
answer to the Address presented by the City authorities on the dismissal of the 
late Ministers, the only question agitated was, whether the answer should be 
inserted on the minutes as his Majesty's most gracious answer, or simply as his 
Majesty's answer; for which latter form Mr. Galloway, as the leader of the 
Radical part of the meeting, for some time most ungracious/y contended, though 
spiritedly and properly resisted by the Lord Mayor- The question was finally 
decided against the Radical form, by a majority of 46 to 38.—Alhion 

The Emperor Nicholas on his return from Berlin to St. Petersburgh, visited 
Warsaw, where he was received by the Poles with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
emperor went to the citadel, winch he inspected, and then returned to the parade, 
where he reviewed the troops in garrison. His Majesty, accompamed by Field 
Marshal Prince Paskewitsch, afterwards went to the Palace, and honoured the 
lady of the Governor with a visit, from whence he proceeded to the Belvidere 
Palace. The inhabitants of Warsaw surrounded the carriage, in which the 
Emperor drove about without any escort, and filled the air with their acclama- 
tions. In the Belvidere his Majesty received the General Officeis, the Russian 
Bishop, the Catholic Bishops, the Members of the Council of Administration, 
and the Council of State; and at eight o’clock in the evening set out for tha 
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whole life has been devoted to introducing changes of a useful and practical | Mr. Lytton Bulwer ?—{laughter.] I ask you whether these are not the kind of 
nature, and never at all of a timid or paltry extent, into our establishments and | persons that Lord Durham would naturally wish to call to the King’s Councils ? 
our laws; and when I rely on the good sense and justice of my countrymen, | If to minds like these the destinies and glory of this country were to be confided, 
and on their capacity to judge for themselves, and not allow their confidence in | I will ask you where should we be this time twelvemonths? (Hear, hear. ] 
me, bestowed upon a uniform experience of above a quarter of a century, to be Lord Melbourne the King has thought proper to dismiss, to Lord Durham his 
shaken by a few paragraphs in newspapers—the motives of which all the world Majesty has not thought fitting to send ; there remained then no others to whom 
plainly sees—I know that I do not indulge a vain hope that I shall continue to | his Majesty could look for advice than the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
| enjoy what has always been to me the chief reward of my exertions, next to the | Peel. (Loud cheering.} The Dake of Welllington, whom Englishmen mus; 
approval of my own mind. ‘That my efforts have been always very much less | always look up to with the greatest esteem, and with feelings of the deepest 
than I could have desired, and that they have often been unsuccessful, I am most | gratitude, when sent for by his Majesty evinced that total want of selfishness 
ready to grant; but even where I have not been able to do all I would, I have | which has always distinguished his character. [Hear, hear.] He told his Ma- 
done what I could to prepare a triumph in better times for the principles which | jesty that Sir Robert Peel was the man to place at the head of the affairs of the 
have uniformly, and without one single exception, guided my public life. The | State, and that he would accept a place under that man, under a man who held a 
last occasion on which I took this course—none other being open to me—were | place below himself ina former Administration. [Hear, hear, and cheering. } 
the efforts which I lately made to abolish the taxes on newspapers (so hateful to | Gentlemen, the Duke of Wellington is not one of those persons who seek place 
those who would at once instruct the people and purify the press, but so dear to | and power regardless of the opinions of their fellow-countrymen. The Duke 
all who profit, or fancy they profit, by them), and to amend the Law of Libel ; | of Wellington holds the situation of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and I think 
and I remind you of this matter that you may be able the better to account for | there is no man but will agree with me that there are not abler hands to which 
the attacks to which in certain quarters I have been exposed, and also to show | that office could be confided, (Hear, hear, and cheers.] Gentlemen, there was 
you that my attempts at Reform were not confined to what was done in Parlia- | an expression I met with in a French paper when the Duke of Wellington was 
ment. called to the Councils of his Majesty, which particularly struck me, I read in a 
« No man who knows anything of our history for the last four years dares re- | French journal this expression—* England will no longer be the antechamber of 
proach me with being a lukewarin Reformer, or very infirm of purpose in the Europe.” What must be the state of that country—a country which is the first 
Government, or very sparing in the measures with which | deal out political im- | country in the world—a country that once held, as it were, the destinies of Eu- 
provement. I say nothing now of Law Reform. All have allowed that there I | rope in its hands—what must be the state of that country, I say; what must be 
have done enough for the time I had the power; and all know, though I dare | our feeling of shame at the bare idea of such a slur being affixed 0 us—as that 
say when it suits them they can forget it, that others prevented me introducing a England should have been considered during the predominance of the Whig 
far more sweeping Reform than any yet attempted in our judicial system—I Ministry as standing as the waiting-room of France, or of any other power 
mean the Local Courts. All have likewise seen,—even when I quitted office,— | whatever? (Hear, hear, and cheers.] If you feel indignation—if the whole 
I was so anxious to have the finishing hand put to my Chancery Reform, that I | country feels indignation—how much more so our gracious Sovereign at the 
offered to work for nothing, instead of leading a life of absolute idleness ; and | conduct of the Ministers he has dismissed for having placed the country in such 
this sacrifice I was ready to make (a great one all who know my private pursuits | a situation? But we have now one to take a lead in the Councils, who, if any 
are aware it would have proved), not only for the sake of saving the public above | one can, will regain for England her proper station. Under the Duke of Wel- 
£12,000 a-year, but (what is far more important) to enable the suitors in Chancery lington, as Foreign Secretary, the name of England shall stand far differently 
to avoid all the evil of a double appeal. ‘That I have been rewarded for such an | to what it has lately done. 1 feel confident that we shall no longer follow the 
offer, as I believe has not often been made to the country, by nothing but abuse, | dictates of the Ministry of France—I feel confident that we shall no longer 
is only a proof, that at a moment of excitement, no party man ever can expect | succumb to the power of Russia, but that we shall once more gain that proud 
even the semblance of justice. pre-eminence which England before held as the first power in Europe, the arbi- 
| ‘But though my efforts for Law Reform are not denied (at least as far as | | tress of the world. [Long-continued and enthusiastic cheering.] It has also 
| know, for far be it from me to doubt that I may likewise be represented as hostile | been said that the Administration about to be formed are going to introduce 
| to that), yet you and others, who do not sufficiently refleet on the facts, and do | great and manifold reforms into the institutions of the country. The persons 
not at all consider how mischievious such statements are to the common cause, | who have said so express only their own belief and have no authority for what 
are pleased to question my being friendly to other reforms. Subsequent events they say. [I avow—and I always like publicly to avow my sentiments, for I en- 
may perhaps have taught those who complained of our scanty doings in Reform | tertain none of which I am ashamed, neither am I ashamed to confess myself 
that our positionwas not without its difficulties. But this I will assert, that had | wrong where it is proved so to my judgment. . 
we met the Parliament, in office, no man would have said the vacation had been | had a violent dislike to the word reform. 
passed without abundant attempts to prepare measures of public usefulness—in a | strong feelings against that name. If by reform is meant only the correction of 
word, important reforms ; and I will add, that if any man shall suppose I was | abuses, Jam areformer. But if by reform, as itis used by Whigs and Radicals, 
behind any one of my colleagues in the zealous and active support, and in the | fo overthrow the institutions of the country, then I say Tam not a reformer. (Hear, 
assiduous preparation of them, that man, be he who he may, will fall into the | hear, and cheering.] It would be contrary to our religion to say that any thing 
greatest inistake ever man committed: made by man is perfect. There are none of our institutions, none of our laws 
‘**] have seen accounts of my having said in Scotland, that ‘less would be | but may be capable of improvement. I can see many abuses to reform, to use 
done next Session than the last.’ That I could say that, or anything like that, | their own word—I should say to be removed and done away with. With those 
is utterly impossible, becanse no one knew better than (and not more than two | who would set to work in earnest to improve, but at the same time to maintain 
so well as) myself, all the measures in contemplation, and active preparation. | our settled institutions in their pristine vigour and excellence, I will go heart 
What I did say—not once, but every time I spoke, and was called upon to} and hand for the benefit of the country. {Loud and long-continued cheering. } 
answer of my fellow-countrymen,—what I did say was this—I complained of the | But to those who talk of the “ spirit of the age,” and tell us we must alter 
charge against us, that since the Reform Bill we had done nothing ; and then I | every institution whether it has abuses in it or not, 1am opposed. I wili not go 
asked, if all that was done in the two Sessions of the Reform Parliament was | with those men. I will endeavour to correct abuses: but I will not reform 
nothing? | instanced all those great measeres which had been passed, from the | in their sense. I will not jeopardise any of the institutions of the country. 
Negro Emancipation to the Poor Law Amendment; and then I said, that it | I will not go hand in hand with those who seek to subvert and destroy—[loud 
would be far more correct to say too much had been done than too little; and | cheering]. J believe that Sir Robert Peel and his Administration will preserve 
I may have added (though I believe I did not), that less would be done next year ; | all thatis goad, all that is excellent in our institutions, whilst, at the same time, 
Can any one suppose that such prodigious changes | they will cut away all that is unsound. These are the leading points to which 
as those of 1833 and 1834 can be made again! But is there any fairness—is | Tam desirous of directing your attention, because it is said why should the 
there anything like fairness—in therefore describing me as having said that too | Whigs be dismissed from office if the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Pee! 
much had been done ; is that anything short of a very gross misrepresentation— | intend to pursue the self-same plans as tne Whigs? They will not do so, and 
let me add, one of the most absurd, as well as gross perversions, that any con- if they did, I would not support them. I am not the tool or creature of a party, 
troversy ever gave rise to'—for if 1 was complaining (as these thoughtless folks | but I am your independent Representative—[loud and prolonged cheering]. | 
would have it) of so much having been done, of whom, I pray you, must I have | have ever endeavoured to promote your interests, and I shall abide by my own 
been complaining! Why, of my own self, for assuredly the supposed ‘ too much’ | opinion, giving support to such measures as I consider to be conducive to the 
was done by me as much, if not more, than by any of my colleagnes, from the | welfare of the oountry at large. You have placed me in Parliament unpledged, 
accidental circumstances of my position, and because, in reality, with the excep- | unfettered. I am not one of those to endure a shackled adherence to any man, 
tion of certain points in the Reform Bill, as I stated in Parliament, there never | or to go through with him in his system—[hear, hear.] I was placed in an in- 
was one single measure proposed in Parliament, while I was in office, which had dependent situation in life. and as a Member of the House of Commons, I can 
not my zealous approval, my cordial support, and my best assistance, in preparing | assert iny own opinion, and I will assert it—[cheering]. There is one point to 
it beforehand, as well as in carrying it through publicly. which I would request your further attention—I mean on the subject of the 
‘In conclusion, let me ask what right any one has to suspect my motives, | Established Church. 1 have been brought up a member (an unworthy member I 
when I happen to differ with him? My life, excepting four years, was a con- fear) of that Church. From my education, I have been inclined to look up with 
tinued sacrifice of interest to my principles as a Reformer and friend of liberty ; | deep reverence to that Church. [am attached to its doctrines and its tenets. 
and even in taking office four years ago, I made a sacrifice both of feeling and of | But should it appear that there are abuses which have crept in through time, or 
interests, which some alive, and some, alas! no more, well know the cost of. | which appeared to be so in our enlightened age, if they did not seem formerly to 
But all the time I was in opposition did I ever show the least sickness to do my | exist, I will willingly abide by those who desire to correct such abuses, maintain- 
duty in the cause of free opinion, and of opposition to the Court! What abuse | jng, at the same time. in its full efficiency, the Church Establishment. I know 


did I ever spare?) What bad measure did I leave alone! What Minister did I | that the Church of England has many enemies, the Roman Catholic, the Soci- 








Gentlemen, I avow that I always 
There is much in a name, and I have 











fortress of Modlin, now called New St. George's Fortress. 
Wuminated in the evening. 

Marriage of Queen Donna Maria.—The Royal marriage, by proxy, was cele- 
brated, at Lisbon, on the Ist Dec., with the greatest pomp. The day was 
ushered in by discharges of cannon from the batteries and ships of war, the 
ringing of bells, and the martial music of numerous corps of troops, Volunteers, 
and National Guards, parading and lining the streets from the Palace of Neces- 
sidades to the Cathedral. 

Whitehall, Dec. 10, 1834.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, granting to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., the offices of Chan- 
cellor and Under Treasurer of his Majesty's Exchequer. 

War Office, Dec. 12.—12th Regt. of Lgt. Drags. : Cor. Hon. R. Needham, to 
be Lt., by pur., v. Bayntun, who rets.; W. Miller, Gent., to be Cor., by pur., 
v. Needham.—13th Let. Drags. : Cor. E.R. Read to be Lt., by pur., v. Heneage, 
who rets.; H. Hamilton, Gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Read.—Scots Fusileer 
Gds.: Gen. G. Duke of Gordon, G.C.B., from the Ist Ft., to be Col., v. Field- 
Marshal his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, dec.—Ist Ft.: Gen. T 

Lord Lynedoch, G.C.B., from the 14th Ft., to be Col., v. the Duke of Gordon, 
app. tothe command of the Scots Fusileer Gds.—14th Ft. ; Lt.-Gen. Hon. Sir 
©. Colville, G.C.B., from the 75th F't.,to be Col., v 
the command of the Ist Ft.—2Ist F't.: 2d-Lt. M. M’Gregor, to be Ist Lt.. by 
pur., Cavendish, who rets. ; A. Andrews, Gent., to be 2d-Lt. by pur. v. M’Gre- 
gor.—27th loot.: Ensign Johh Hope, from the half pay of the 89th Ft., tobe 
Ensign without purchase, v. Edden, prom.; Ensign ‘Thomas Graham M’Nair 
Edden,to be Adjutant (with the rank of Lieutenant), y. Byrne, promoted 
—30th Ft: Capt. Hon. J. Jocelyn, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. Brevet 
Lt.-Col. E. A..Angelo, who exchs., rec. the diff—34 Ft.: Lt. R. W. Byron to 
be Adjt., v. Howe, who resigns the Adjtcy. omly.—38th Ft.: Capt. W. ‘Camp- 
bell, from the 62d Ft., to be Capt., v. O'Brien, who exchs.—41 st Ft.: Capt. A. 
Hook, from the h. p. of the Rl. York Rangers, to be Capt., v. T. Vincent, who 
exchs.—46th Ft.: Ens. W. Peacock to be Lt., by pur., v. Edwards, who rets. ; 
W. H. O'Toole, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Peacock.—62d_ Ft.: Capt. G. FE 
O’Brien, from the 38th Ft., to be Capt., v. Campbell, who exchs —74th Ft.: 
Ma)j.-Gen. Sir J. Campbell, K.C.B., from the 94th Ft.. to be Col., v. Sir C. 
Colville, app. to the command of the 14th Ft.—94th Ft.: Maj.-Gen. Sir James 


Colborne, K.C.B., to be Col., v. Sir J. Campbell, app. to the command of the 
W4th Ft. 


The whole city was 


Lord Lynedoch, app. to 
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EXTRACTS FROM LORD BROUGHAM’S LETTER 
TO MR. BULWER. 


—(hear, hear, and loud cheering.] Let us just | to the state of parties at 
“‘ Although I of course have never taken the trouble of replying to the mis- | : g-] just look to the s P 


representations circulated respecting me in one or two of the newspapers, 
there is no end of controversy with concealed adversaries, yet 
respectability like you, with your name, 
gained admittance into his belief, 1 have no hesitation at 
> * . * * 
“When you would represent me as a partial or doubtful Reformer, 
have been listening to one or two of the hostile newspapers, 
on what you must immediately call to mind. 


“i think no one need fear being considered a timid Reformer who carried 


through (without any other person ever taking any part whatever in its defence 
the Scotch Borough Reformer Bill, the first attempt 
made in England, and which was the necessarv } 
Corporation Reform in preparation by the late. 
fatiguing you were I to name the other mea 
Reform with which my name is connecte 
any One instance in the whole course of my public life in which I have opposed 
in any manner of way, any practical measure of Reform—! 


Government. 


ever suffer to rest while the country was to be served by opposing him? With nian, the Atheist, will attack it. I know also that she has many friends and 
whom did | ever compromise, or do other than absolutely refuse all parley? | many supporters, and I feel confident that the great majority of the people feel 
Surely, even where Reformers differ, these are facts which, as they give the deep interest in her safety and welfare—[cheers]. I maintain to the fullest ex- 
last pledge of sincerity on the one part, ought to receive the most favourable | tent the right of all to worship their Maker according to their own ideas, but I 
construction as to metive from the other.—Yours truly, also believe that that State must fall in which its religion and politics are not 
intimately blended, and consequently, I would always maintain the connection in 
the coumry of Church and State—[{hear, hear]. If I am prepared to correct 
abuses in the Church. I am also one of those who would die in her defence. 
Gentlemen, I have thought it proper to enter thus fully inte a statement of my 
which was to celebrate the return to Parliament for Norwich, of Lord Stormont | Political opinions, because, from the events which have passed within the last 
and Sir James Searlett, took place in St. Andrew’s hall. At least 550 of the | few weeks, I do not contemplate that the space of time will be very long before 
most influential inhabitants of the town and county of Norwich sat down to din- | 4 dissolution of Parliament will take place. I know not—I cannot say how 
ner. The large gallery at the end of the hall was filled with ladies—there must | 80on that event may occur ; but, if it does take place, I shall present myself 
have been upwards of 400 present. A large majority of the Aldermen and other | again to my constituents in this city, and I shall ask them whether my services 
persons connected with the Corporation were present, and there were on the list | entitle me or not to their future support—[cheers]. I am led to believe from 
of guests the names of about 120 clergymen. ‘The chair was taken by S. Big- | this expression of approbation that I shall have the support of this society— 
nold, Esq. ; next to him were seated the Mayor of Norwich, Viscount Stormont, | [Cries of “ Yes, of us all”). If you think [ have done my duty—if your are 
Robert C. Scarlett, Esq.. J. Morse, Esq. (the father of the city), Lieutenant- | still the men of 1832 who returned my excellent colleague and myself—if you 
Col. Harvey, Edmond Wodehouse, Esq. J. Penrice, Esq., Aldermen Rackham, | still persevere in your feelings of Conservatiom, i would eck yen, S oom a 7“ 
Hawkes, Day, Booth, Angell, Stevenson, Steward, Newton, Moore, &c,; Mr. | case, why is Mr. Harbord’s placard about'—{Cries of “ Down with them.” I 
Sheriff Chambers, Mr. Speaker Skipper, Mr. Chamberlain Beckwith, Captains | am acquainted with Mr. Harbord : and, although his opinions differ from mine, 
Cubitt, Fennell, &c.; Rev. Messrs. W. F. Drake, O. Matthias, George Day, T. | I desire to speak respectfully of him. I am afraid he has placed himself in bad 


“H. Brovenam.” 
—=—— 


GRAND CONSERVATIVE DINNER AT NORWICH. 


On Friday 12th Dec., a dinner, in the above interest, the apparent object of 











S. Blofield, T, C. Blofield, T. H. Steward, T. Taylor, W. Browne, W. Bur- | hands, and will spend his money to little purpose—[a laugh}. But I hope, if a 
| roughs, Fairfax Franklin, T. Mann, &c. It was expected that Messrs. Praed | contest there should be, that he will, at all events, learn a little ae ar avepe why 
and Baring, the Conservative candidate for Yarmouth, would have been pre- —{laughter}. It has been announced to you, that, in case Sir J. Scarlett shou'd 





as | of education—a man, I admit, of talent—and at the same time a man of strong | 


when a person of | pride and ambition—{hear, hear.] There isa man, who, great as were his 
shows that such misrepresentations have"| talents, 


all in setting him right. | 
* 


you surely | own ambitious desires, would court and flatter and hold out the most lavish pro- 
and not reflecting 


)| Peel, or whether you would abandon your country to that quack doctor, that | 
at municipal reform ever yet | political St. John Long, 


asis of the great measure of | are to look not only to the individual himself who is placed at the head of affairs, 


I should be only but also, as to what is likely to be the character of the future Cabinet he may be | the inference to be drawn by his hearers 
sures of large and uncompromising | able to form. 


d, and I will ask any one to point out | quer would be very safe in the able hands of Mr. Joseph Hume ? 








sent ; but owing to some mistake, they did not attend. be promoted to the judicial bench, you will have another candidate to come 
Over the head of the Chairman were suspended flags with the following mot- forward to fill his place as your Representatives, and that is my friend opposite 

| toes :— The prerogative of the Crown, the independence of the Press, the (pointing to Mr. R. C. Scarlett—cheers). I casa say this, that although Mr. 
| rights of the People.” ‘“ Long live the King.”’ ‘ May the Queen live for ever.” | Scarlett was not one of your Members, he became as intimately acquainted with 
* Peel,” ‘* Wellington,” ** Stormont,” and “ Scarlett.” | the citizens of Norwich as if he had been He toiled night and day for you : 

| ‘The Chairman, as soon as the cloth was removed, proposed the health of our | we fought a good fight together, and as such I most willingly take him for my 
| most gracious King. The toast was drunk amid deafening and long-continued | colleague, and will use every exertion in his behalf—{loud cheers]. We shall 
cheers, as were the next toasts, those of “the Queen,” and “the Princess Vic- | go hand in hand together, and I feel confident from the reception given to him 

| toria and the illustrious House of Brunswick.” | this evening, that he will receive at your hands the same support which his 
| [After Lord Stormont’s health and that of the other representive, Mr. J. Scar- | father did—{eries of “ He shall’). I will not further detain you. I have 
spoken out, I have explained my sentiments to you in a manner which cannot be 


| lett, had been drunk, his Lordship rose and made an excellent and constitutional ; As y , 
| speech, in the course of which he made the following remarks in reference to the | misunderstood. No man shall tax me with saying that which I am not prepared 
to perform. If the electors do not like the sentiments I have avowed, they will 


present cabinet. ] : , 
do right to vote against me; but if they do like them, I advise them not to 





I have heard it asked, why is Sir Robert Peel called to assume the reins of : 
Government! Gentlemen, it is because in the present aspect of affairs he is the | despise their enemies, and I call upon them to renew their efforts and again 
inan in whom it may be well be presumed the people have the greatest confidence | place me in the houourable situation of their independent Representative in 

Parliament. (The Noble Viscount resumed his seat, amid enthusiastic cheer- 


this time. ing.) 


There is one party who wish to place at the helm of the State a man 


—-_ : 
COBBETT ON THE MINISTRY. 
From the Political Register of Saturday, December 13. 
CONTINUATION OF HIS LETTER TO MR. HUME. 
Weast Lodge, 8 Dec. 1834. 

Sir,—I now come to some of the heads of complaint against the King; for 
you will observe the complaints are against the King, disguise the thing how 
you may. And I shall, to prevent a division of my matter into several articles, 
advert to your speeches at recent meetings in London, and also to the speeches 
of your companions at those meetings. One complaint is, that the King has 
the Earl of Durham *?—([laughter and cheering.] We | chosen a military man, and great mouthfuls are made of this. One of your 
companions observing that ‘‘ Cromwell had turned out a Parliament,” leaving 
If a turning-out is what you are 

Task you whether you think the Chancellorship of the Exche- | afraid of, my really honourable colleague expressed his hope, amidst the accla- 
I ask you whe- | mations of twenty thousand industrious men at Manchester, that the King would 
ther you think that the keeper of the King’s conscience should be intrusted to | turn out this Parliament; and I beg you to recollect that there are a million of 


from what we know of him, we are satisfied, would sacrifice those 
talents and would use his utmost exertions, in order to obtain the reins of office 
—there is a man who would stick at nothing—who, to promote and obtain his 








mises to the people ; and it is not surprising that the Radicals should say that 
| such a man should preside over the destinies of the country—[hear, hear.] Gen- 
| tlemen, I will ask you whether you prefer the statesman-like views of Sir R. 





’ 


- - S ve itin Church or) the integrity of Mr. Whittle Harvey ’—[renew ) r a~ | *s y je j c f forty miles round the spot 
State—in the judicial, or in the financial, or in the political de aed Oe er ee Tet ee, [ae eer ee nee Sees Oe eee Pe 


almost say any measure at all, for—except that I was again: 
universal suffrage, and voting by ballot—I rea! 


a might | men, whether you would desire the safety of the Protestant Church of Ireland | where that speech was delivered ; aye, and those, too, the best informed as 
st annual Parliaments, 


- : lly recollect no case in which I and 
even the stoutest and most unsparing Reformers have been found to differ. My 


to be confided to the tender mercies of Mr. O’Connell !—{laughter and cheering.] | well as the most industrious and most valuable part of his subjects To be 
I will ask you whether you think the maintenance of our naval and military de- | sure, Cromwell was a soldier; and he actually did bundle the House out by the 
| partments ought to be intrusted to that vulgar, but I admit clever, pamphleteer, | hands of soldiers pushivg them at their backs, but an act of greater justice 
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in this world ; for it was a set of men who were traitors, rebels, 
poe Hho on the most savage robbers of the people that had ever existed be- 
ren that day ; it being that set of matchless villains who invented the excise in 
England ; and it is truly curious that that set of villains first laid the duty upon 
the Beer, which duty continued. frequently changing its amount, but always con- 
tinuing, until it was taken off by the Duke of Wellington. So that, in this re- 
spect, Cromwell’s quality of soldier was not very mischievous. However, 
Cromwell was, upon the whole, a very bad fellow, though a wise statesman. But 
was not Washington a soldier ? Was not Jackson asoldier? Both of them 
generals. Munroe was a soldier. All of them engaged in many battles. All 
of them chosen by the free voice : chosen twice over, by a most sensible peo- 
ple; a people so tenacious of their liberties and Tights, amongst whom the 
suffrage is universal, and the voice as free as air. So that Colonel Evans might 
nave spared himself the trouble of giving pretty broad hints of the unfitness of 
soldiers to be ministers : he might have recollected these instances, furnished 
us by America ; and it is worth his while to consider, and worth your while, and 
the rest of your companions at Westminster, F insbury, and elsewhere, to settle 
the point, whether it be not as fitting for the King to choose a soldier to assist him 
in executing the laws, as it is for the people of Westminster to choose him to as- 
sist him in making the laws; very well worth the while of you all to remember, 
that about twenty red coats crowded into the house about two o clock in the 
morning from a ball at Lord Grey's, I believe, to vote for the Whigs against you 
and me, and some others; very profitable for you to remember, that the first 
address which the reformed parliament carried to the King was moved by a 
young lord sitting at the back of Lord Althorp, decked out in uniform, with 
double epaulets, gorget, and sash, and a long sword by his side ; very well worth 
remembering, that I found fault with this, but that you held your tongue; very 
well worth while for you to consider, whether it be decent to carp at the King’s 
choosing a soldier, whose rank and whose estate no king and no ministry and no 
parliament can touch, while you sit cheek-by-jow] with about seventy or eighty 
military and naval officers, who are making laws in company with you, and whose 
rank, and even whose bread, can be taken from them at any moment that the 
minister of the day shall please. 

I would here dismiss this subject of complaint; but there was something 
uttered at the Finsbury meeting of “ that meeting of two hundred thousand peo- 
ple,” assembled in one single room at White Conduit-house. There was some- 


thing uttered there, which, because it was uttered by Mr. Wakeley, I will notice. | 


| have great respect for Mr. Wakeley. He is a very clever man, and very able 
to do good service to his country; but I have a greater respect for sense, 
and especially for truth, than I have for Mr. Wakeley: and though it gives 
me great pain to animadvert with any degree of severity on his conduct, I must 
eay, in the first place, that it did him little credit to give countenance to this 
partial, packed, and every way apparently senseless assemblage. Having taken 
the first step, however, he seems to have pursued the usual course of frailty, 
and to have concluded, at last, with this ridiculous specimen of rhodomontade and 
bombast :—‘* We use not arms, we resort not to physical force ; we understand 
our duty but voo well, and are not to be driven bya wily antagonist from an impreg- 
nable position. I say, we desire not these things; we hope they will not be 
forced upon us (cheers.) 
threatened ; it is whispered, that the duke would not hesitate to plant cannon in 
our street. I hope such things will not be; but if they must, why they must be, 
and woe on them that bring it about ; for, let but one musket be fired in the quiet 
thoroughfares of this peaceful kingdom, and in its pealing echo will be heard the 
funeral knell of every Tory in England—(great cheering.)” 

“Jt is said.’”” Now, who says that the arsenals are to be used against the 
people? ‘It is whispered.” By whom, Mr. Wakeley, is it whispered that 
cannon is to be planted in the streets? Ah, Mr. Wakeley! this is not the road 
to lasting fame ; and this is not the way to merit the confidence of the people ; 
and without really meriting it, no man will have it long. Look at Brougham ! 
Hear his shouts for “ cheap bread” in Yorkshire ; and behold him now! See 
in him the fate of one who builds his fame upon the practising of delusion ! 
Arsenals, cannons, muskets! Do you know, that there are not, in Great Bri- 
tain, as many soldiers as there are parishes? Do you know, that there is not 
one single soldier to every parish in England and Wales, and Scotland? If 
you do know it, this is as scandalous a piece of delusion as was ever attempted 
to be practised upon a people ; if you do not know it (which I believe to be the 
case), you ought to have been silent upon the subject. 

Now, Mr. Hume, I come to one of the great standing objections to the con- 
duct of the King in making this choice. ‘The jobbers of the city take the lead 
in making this objection ; and I see it has been echoed at all the miserable meet- 
ings of silly creatures that the bands of commissioners have been able to muster 
up. The objection is, that we all know what the Duke did before ; and that 
we must conclude of course that he will do the same again. My constituents 
and I say, ‘‘God send he may, only a little more of it!’’ So widely do we dif- 
fer in opinion from you, The Duke repealed the Test and Corporation Acts ; the 
Duke gave Catholic Emancipation, complete and entire ; while the Whigs, when 
they were in power, brought in a bill to give about one half what the Duke gave, 


and withdrew the lill upon a threat of being turned out uf they persevered in it. | 


The Duke abolished completely and entirely the Excise on Beer, and thus released 
the drink of the working people froma tax which had been laid on it by the accursed 
Whigs a hundred and eighty-six years before ; and had been kept on it from that 


day to the day when the Duke swept it away ; and these present Whigs have been | 


doing every thing that they can do to lessen the benefit of that measure. This 
is what the Duke did before ; and if he be likely to do the same sort of things 
now, what ground is there here for carping at the cholce which has been made 
by the King? 


— f— 
THE NEW CABINET. 
From the London Globe, Dec. 15. 
The following is a correct list of the New Cabinet Ministers appointed at the 
Council held this afternoon at St. James’s Palace : 


Sir R. Peel First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Chancellor. 

Foreign Secretary. 

Privy Seal. 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 

President of the Council. 

Secretary for the Home Department. 

Secretary of War. 

Secretary for Lreland. 

Master General of the Ordnance 

President of the Board of Trade 

Paymaster of the Forces. 

President of the Board of Council 


Lord Lyndhurst 

Duke of Wellington 

Lord Wharncliffe 

Earl of Aberdeen 

Lord Rosslyn 

Mr. Goulburn 

Mr. Herries 

Sir Henry Hardinge 

Sir G. Murray 

Mr. A. Baring 

Sir. E. Knatchbull 

Lord Ellenborough 
The above form the Cabinet. 


The Secretaryship for the Colonies and the Chancellorship for the Duchy of | 


Lancaster are not yet filled up. 
The following appointments have been made :— 
Sir J. Scarlett Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
Sir E. Sudgen Chancellor of Ireland. 
Lord Jersey Lord Chamberlain. 


“London, Dec. 17.—The following are the only appointments made since 
yesterday :— 


ss Secretaries of the Treasury—Sir George Clarke and Sir T. Free- 
mantle. 

“Secretary to the Admiralty—Right Honourable G. R. Dawson. 

‘Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs—Lord Mahon. 


. “Lord Lowther is expected to be the Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
orests. 


“ The additional Irish appointmens are— 

“Mr. Serjeant Pennefather—Attorney General. 

‘Mr. Devonsher Jackson—Solicitor General. 

‘Sir William Gosset is likely to continue Under Secretary.” 

Parliament was ordered to be further prorogued from the 18th of the present 
month to Thursday the 15th of January. But this is a mere matter of form, as 
Parliament can be dissolved at any time. Nothing, however, is yet known of 
the dissolution, though it is probable that the moment the ministerial arrange- 
ments are completed it will take place. 

: From the Morning Post. 
For once the Morning Chronicle, in its number of Friday, spoke truth. Lord 


stanley has declined joining the present Ministry, but how declined? 


‘ Indig- 
nantly or in terms or lan 


principles and ch guage which would indicate a decided hostility to the 
to the bees character of the new government’? No. Lord Stanley ‘8 answer 
‘ayrbig npmenetape » of Sir Robert Peel, is in the highest degree satisfactory. 
refusal ianatee ney be — the individual to whose letter his Lordship’s 
beloved — ut to those who value the happiness and prosperity of our 
- cnt NOt appear to us, supposing we had the means, that it would be proper 
genie: tes ail upon the character of Lord Stanley’s reply. We have no such 
sources pen en believe enough has been collected from the most authentic 
Lord Stanle ps es whatever disinclination—perhaps we might say delicacy— 
his hos po y eels as to resuming office, his reasons for the resolution to which 
ne are perfectly satisfactory, as they conduce to the entire establish- 


ment of all the qu; oo 
qualities which even his bitterest polit oppone > eve 
ascribed to him. political opponents have ever 


We recret +} : 
look fete that his Lordship has declined his ministerial co-operation. 
wes, Neverthe 


We 
x ; 
sess, for his personal support in Parliament. 


We conclude that 


| nation in which the Conservative principle is decidedly in the ascendant. 


Che Albion. 


Sir James Graham will follow the example of refusal. Indeed, our able con- 
temporary the Albion, of Friday night, states that Sir James Graham has ac- 
tually done so. If that papef is correct in its statement, it has the merit of ob- 
taining very early information, because we believe we may safely say, that long 
after it went to press, no answer had been received in London from Sir James 
to the letter from Sir Robert Peel. - 

The refusal of Lord Stanley, however, is come, and Sir Robert Pee! is left to 
form a government—but how left? Left after having given earnest of the sin- 
cerity of his desire to form a ministry combining all the different elements of 
Conservatism. Certain we are that the materials are at hand; but equally cer- 
tain we are, relying upon the evidence of what Sir Robert Peel has already 
evinced his anxiety, to do, that a selection must be made from among those ma- 
terials, utterly regardless of former claims and of official precedents. ‘The coun- 
try requires a firm, compact, active, and independent Ministry ; and we say again, 
that by his invitation to Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, Sir Robert Peel 
has evinced his disposition to form such a government, and with that disposition 
we also say that Sir Robert Peel is sure of the support of the people. 

Before what we are now writing will be seen by our readers, very many appoint- 
ments in the new ministry will probably be made. It is absolutely necessary 
they should be made forthwith, because, until they are announced, the people 
will not be able to judge of the claims which a Conservative administration will 
assert to the confidence and countenance of the country. Of course we must 
wait ; but we hope by Monday to be able to congratulate our friends upon the 
completion of such arrangements as may be satisfactory to the majority of a 


From the Times, December 16. 

Our paper this day exhibits what we believe to be a correct list of the newly 
formed Administration, so far as it has been completed. The Secretary for the 
Colonies, and the Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, do not yet appear 
to have been named, and if both these officers (one of them of course must) 
have seats inthe Cabinent, it would extend that body to the number of 15, being | 
one more than the amount of members composing the Grey Administration ; but 
it is not stated, nor do we know as a fact, that all the persons in the list are to 
be members of the Cabinet. If it be a fact, we must say that we do not see in 
the names of these statesmen any reason to abandon the objections which 
occurred to us some days ago against the admission of so many persons into a 
Cabinet Council, which ought to be a knot of deliberators rather than debaters, 
and would with much greater convenience and advantage be confined to seven, or 
at the utmost nine individuals, than swelled to 14 or 15. Sir Robert Peel has 
not yet been able to find an opportunity to declare, in some distinct and definite 


25: 


lished in the evening papers of that day.—We give it in another column. Its 
composition, it will be observed, is Tory throughout—none of the Whigs having 
joined it. ‘This circumstance is a matter of exultation to the Morniwig Chroni- 
cle, Globe, and those few papers which adhere to the late Ministry ; but its im- 
portance is not of so much value when duly considered. Lord Stanley and 
Sir James Graham were invited by Sir Robert Peel to take part in his Cabinet, 
which they declined, not, however, hostilely, for the communications that passed 
were of the most cordial and friendly description. ‘This is admitted on all sides, 
and some go so far as to suppose that Lord Stanley will yet come in, and that the 
Colonial Office, which remains unfilled, is kept open for him. On this point we 
refer our readers to an article from the Times. No explanation or avowal has 
yet been made as to the intended policy of the new Cabinet, but the fact of Sir 
Robert Peel having made overtures to Sir James Graham, Lord Stanley, and 
other Conservative Whigs, gives earnest that his policy will be conservative— 
that is to say, conservative of the great institutions of the country—blended 
with useful, rational, and necessary reforms. In this light the overture is eon- 
sidered in England, and has, as may be supposed, given much satisfaction to all 
reasonable and moderate men. 

In our last we stated that in many parts of England, the Whigs and Radicals 
had once more united, and that the opposition to the new government, in conse- 
quence, showed a more imposing front. The remark is confirmed by the subse- 
quent arrivals ; but not sufficiently so to justify fears. ‘The Whigs, as a party, 
are prostrated, and the Radicals can effect nothing alone, while the Tory or Con- 
servative party has gained material strength. Sir Robert Peel’s system will, we are 
satisfied, be a moderate one—one which will embrace the opinions of all moderate 
Tories, and Conservative Whigs; in short, all well wishers to the nation. The 
Reform Bill is held to be a sort of sheet anchor against arbitrary rule, and the 
King having so often pledged his royal word to guarantee its integrity in all its 
parts, renders it impossible for him to call any ministers to his councils, who 
would attempt its destruction or mutilation. That this new Magna Charta, as it 
is by some enthusiasts called, will be respected in all its conditions is certain, from: 
the declarations of the ‘Tory journals, some of which, we know, speak from 
authority. If then, this Bill is so efficacious, and so conservative of the rights 





manner, how far he would be inclined to carry those reforms, ecclesiastical and 
civil, which he never could have thought of accepting the Ministry, in the pre- 
sent state of England, had he not resolved to execute ; and we conceive that he | 
will now feel it even more incumbent on him, after the introduction into his | 
Government of some of the individuals in this list of Ministers, to state his real | 
intentious. Few of those reasonable and discerning men, who looked to the | 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel for a selection of Ministers which 











But it is said, that the use of the arsenals has been , and high intelligence, as predommant characteristics of the new Cabinet—few | Reform Bill. Therefore all supposition of commotion is out of the question. The 








should present to the country the primd facie evidence of harmony, moderation, 


of the people ; and if, moreover, it be duly and fully respected by the new 
ministry, what is there to fear? Many, indeed, feel willing to confide the desti- 


| nies of the nation to any respectable hands, provided this Bill remain in full 


force and effect. 

With respect to agitation, there is positively none, although a few papers en- 
deavour to persuade us to the contrary. The people are every where perfectly 
tranquil, and exhibit none of the scenes that occurred during the progress of the 


|; men, we say, of that description would regard the introduction of some of its | tactics of the Opposition will be confined to mere opposition, chiefly in Parlia- 


| members as affording, by the mere fact of their accepting office without some 
collateral security, any guarantee for their ready perception of what the reform 


spirit of the nation called for—or of what the passing of the Reform Bill | rity in the House of Commons. 


| itself rendered obligatory on an enlightened Government. 
| asserting that satisfactory assurances may not be given of the aceession of these 
gentlemen, whom we need not name, to rational views of the progress of legis- 
lation necessitated by the reform of Parliament. All we allege is, that no such as- 
| surance on their behalf has yet been given, and that it is not at all implied by 
their preceding history. Now we do not think that reflecting men throughout 
Great Britain have been prepared for the insertion of some of the names upon 
| this list of the Conservative Administration. But here again we repeat, that a 
| frank avowal of measures may redeem all deficiencies, and remove all justifiable 
distrust. If the avowal cannot be made, then will suspicion gather round the 
new Government, and speedily overthrow it. It will be asked, however, since we 
have all along maintained the sufficiency of the Reform Bill to enforce a liberal 
| system of policy upon any Government, where is the advantage of having any 
one set of men in preference to another—where the harm of such men as those 
on whom we have been animadverting? ‘To this the reply is easy. The Reform 
| Bill in the long run will make all right ; but it will operate differently upon dif- 
| ferent classes of those statesmen all of whom had opposed it. To prudent minds 
| it will point out the moral necessity of acting freely in correspondence with its 
spirit, and of anticipating, by their measures, any direct coercion of the Govern- 
ment, or its total overthrow by the people. Upon men without prudence, upon 
obstinate fanatics in things temporal or spiritual, it can have no such effect. Such 
| men will never yield in time ; they are apt blindly and furiously to set themselves 
| against the public will, and to force their own projects they would convulse the 
kingdom. 
| ‘These are consequences to be deprecated and averted, and therefore it is that 
| we have offered the foregoing observations upon the intermixture of men with 
| but one idea, and that a wrong one, amongst persons more enlightened and more 
| practicable. At the same time let us once more state, that a prompt prospectus 
, of the policy to be pursued—not vague, so as to be open either to evasion by one 
' party, or to cavil by the other, but definite, intelligible and binding—may remove 
the chief grounds of objection to any appointments that have been made, or to 
| any that are still apprehended. In the Cabinet are some able and respected 
| Ministers. All political parties are of chequered materials. The Duke of Wel- 
| lington, Sir R. Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and the Lord Chancellor will, we take for 
granted, be the principal movers of the body. 
Sir Edward Sugden is an admirable lawyer. Had political considerations di- 
| rected the choice of a Chancellor for Ireland, he probably would not have been 
appointed. If Earl de Grey, better known as Lord Grantham, the brother of 
Lord Ripon, should consent to go to Ireland, we suppose it will be allowed that 
| a more upright man never held the vice-regal sceptre. 


—_—~p—. 
VERY LATE FROM JAMAICA. 

By the arrival of the John W. Cater, Capt. Crane, we have received our re- 
gular files of Jamaica papers with advices to Saturday the 20th day of December 
inclusive. It was expected that the provincial Assembly would be prorogued at 
12 o'clock on that day. 

The turbulence of the apprentices is yet unsubdued. In consequence of their 
threats to set fire to the Sugar-works on the Hector’s River Estate in the district 
of Manchioneal, the police, says the Despatch of the 18th ult. were sent for, and 
a guard stationed for their protection. The Governor had given orders for a 
very general distribution of the King’s troops throughout the island, for the pur- 
pose of being’ready to act on an emergency. 

The model of the new system, says one of the papers, is Russian, and as par- 
liament has abolished the whip, they must be prepared for the introduction of the 
knout. Horse stealing is said to have become quite fashionable in some parts 
of the island, and coffee stealing practised with impunity in open day. 

Efforts are making to turn the attention of the inhabitants of the island from 
the cultivation of the sugar cane, for which the requisite labour cannot be ob- 
tained, to grazing, and the raising of pigs, cattle and other domestic animals. 

The Bishop of Jamaica had been fined £500 for improperly withholding a cer- 
tificate of license to the Rev. W. Dallas, who had performed his duty and against 
whom no complaint was made. 

By the Kingston Commercial Advertiser, of Dec, 19th, we learn the Assembly 
the evening before had ordered to be engrossed a bill laying a tax on imposts 
into that island from Great Britain and other places. It is supposed it would 
yield a sum of £20,000. 

Emigrants are beginning to arrive at Jamaica, as a substitute for the negro 
apprentices. A bounty of £15 is granted by the House of Assembly to the im- 
porters of European labourers. 


Geo. H. Gillespie, Esq. of St. George’s parish, cut his throat while labouring 
under a fit of delirium. 


Assembly for a breach of the privilege of the Huuse in publishing the evidence 
of a stipendiary magistrate. 

A report had been made by the committee of the Assembly to enquire into the 
conduct of the stipendiary magistrates, charging them with not having performed 
their duty according to the abolition act, a contrariety of opinion and a total 
ignorance of the negro character. 

For the perpose of encouraging manufactures in the Island, premiums are 
offered to such persons as shall produce the hest specimens of different articles, 
which are named in the report of the committee appointed for that purpose. 

Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 74 a- per c nt. prem, 


GENE ALBION. 


__ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1836. 
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By the unexpected arrival of the South America, from Liverpool, on Sunday 
last, we received London papers to the 16th ult. She made the extraordinary 
short passage, at this season of the year, of 23 days. By a subsequent arrival, 
the Constitution, we have received the Morning Herald of the 17th ult. 

The new Cabinet, with two exceptions, was completed on the 15th, and pub- 





We are far from | impossible, for his government to go on. 


The editor of the Jamaica Despatch has been summoned before the House of | 


*,* New subscribers can be furnished with all the numbers of the present | 


ment; and the great object of Sir Robert Peel is, of course, to secure a majo- 
Should he fail in this, it will be difficult, if not 
If it be found that a majority 
cannot be obtained in the present House, a dissolution will undoubtedly take 
place, and the effects of a new election tried. That a new election may be tried 
| with safety we are fully satisfied, and we should be glad to see it take place im- 
| mediately, because we are convinced that whether the new House be favourable 
| or unfavourable to the Tories, its composition will be much improved. Men 
of more respectability would be now returned, than was done during the ex- 
citement consequent upon the passing of the Reform Act. The country, then, 
The strength of the Duke and Sir 
| Robert will be tested in the next session, and not before; until then they will 
| keep the even tenor of their way, undaunted by clamour and unintimidated by 
threats. 
| The papers from every part of the three Kingdoms are filled with addresses 
| of Parliamentary candidates to the different constituencies ; and the opinions 
| which are at the same time generally expressed are—that a dissolution must 
| shortly take place, and that the ministry will have a large accession of support 
| from the agricultural representatives. It is rather to be regretted that the Mar- 
| quess of Chandos, who is the leader of the agricultural interest in the House of 
| Commons, does not form a part of the new Cabinet. Overtures, it would seem, 
were made to him, but declined, report says, because Sir Robert Peel would 
not pledge himself to the total abolition of the Malt Tax. Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull is, however, brought in instead of the Marquess ; he is a decided friend to 
the agriculturalists, but not so irrevocably bound as the Marquess to the total 
repeal of the above impost. 

The London Times is a journal at this moment of great interest to all persons 
on this side of the Atlantic who study English politics, because it is a paper of 
great ability, vast influence, and extensive circulation ; and has not yet committed, 
itself to the new Ministry. It has, it is true, rejoiced in the downfall of the 
Whigs, interred that party with due honours, and uttered a suitable monody on 
its virtues ; nevertheless, it can, in all it has said favourable to the Duke of 
Wellington, retrace its steps at any moment, and will undoubtedly do so, when 
it finds that the Tories have no longer any hold upon public opinion. The Times 
has repeatedly declared, that it will hereafter support the Tories, or not, according 
to their merits, and reserves to itself the right to attack or sustain them, as the 
case may be. In fact, to use a term much in vogue, the Times is upon the fence, 
| and is, consequently, an excellent barometer. It is, therefore, a matter of some 
disappointment to us that we have not received from Mr. Willmer by the last 
two packets our regular files of that paper—the Morning Chronicle having been 
carefully sent in its stead, a journal so deeply imbued with party feeling, and 
so rancorous in its opposition, as to lead moderate persons to distrust its 
statements. Upon enquiry, we find that we are not the only persons who 
have cause to complain, as several who have heretofore been in the habit of re- 
ceiving the Times with great regularity, are now, on the arrival of ever, packet, 
introduced with equal regularity to their new acquaintance, the Morning Chroni- 
cle. In fact, it is very difficult to find the Times at all in New York. 

We do not, by any means, charge this upon Mr. Willmer ; but on the contrary, 
feel confident it is done unknown to him, by some underhand process in his 
establishment ; and we are satisfied that upon this hint he will investigate the 
matter, and put an immediate stop to a system of fraudulent intrigue, which is 
so dishonourable in itself, and fraught with so much injury to his extensive busi- 
ness in this country. 

We have scarcely time to examine thoroughly our files by the J. W. Cater. 
A few extracts will be found above, describing the bad conduct of the appren- 
tices. Upon some of the estates, however, their conduct is much better. The 
Royal Gazette affirms that upon most of the estates in Clarendon the negroes be- 
have well, and work over hours. The same is stated in letters from Ocho 
Rios, and also from Lucea. 

An accident happened to Mr. Shenton, who walked out of his chamber win- 
dow and lacerated his leg dreadfully, so that amputation was necessary. It is 
supposed to have occurred while in a state of somnambulism. 





' 
| has but little to fear from a new election. 











Mrs. Chapman and Mr. Ritchings have taken Benefits at the Park during the 
week, and on Monday Mr. Placide makes his appeal to the public. The claime 
of this gentleman are indisputable, if talents, punctuality to business, and 
uniform good conduct, constitute any claim to public approbation at all. He 
plays Touchstone in Shakspeare’s comedy of As You Lake It; and the Abbe 
Perrin, in the new comedy of Secret Service. In this latter part, we have be 
fore had occasion to speak of him in the warmest terms of approbation. 

Miss Jarman and Mr. Ternan, we are glad to hear, have been quite successful 
in Boston And we feel satisfied that on a second visit to this city, they will 
not have so much reason to complain as on 4 fermer occasion. 

M. Boucher’s Concert at the City Hotel on Tuesday was well attended, and 
the performances, both instrumental and vocal, gave general satisfaction. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Alexandrian, a republication of valuable literary and scientific works 
from the English copies by Wm. Pearson, 115 Fulton street. It commences 
with D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 

The American Musical Journal, No. 2, has just appeared. It is filled with ex- 
| ceedingly interesting musical articles, original and selected, and contains also 
four pieces of good music. So far the work justifies the expectations of its 
friends, and bids fair, we think, to become both useful and permanent. 

The Franklin Library of Modern Literature, Part 1, is before us 
neat little work, and contains a selection from all the Annuals. 

The Harpers have re-published Mr. Henry Bulwer’s work on France, @ sbook 
of much merit and originality, as the extracts we have heretofore made must 
| have satisfied our readers 
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Che Albion. 

















BUY ORANGES. 





Sung with great applause by Miss Taylor, at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden ; the Music by John Barnett. New York, published by James L. Hewitt and Co., 137 Broadway. 
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Here’s Oranges Coqueting fair, 

A sweet reproach come buy ; 

And as the fruit ye slice and share, 
Remember with a sigh, 

A heart divided needs must cast, 
The faith which is it’s soul, 

If Maidens ye would have it last— 




































































Give none if not the Whole. 
Buy Oranges, &c. 





FEEDING A PLANET. 

Last month we had to notice a most extraordinary and almost incredible piece 
af infatuation on the part of a young lady at Shadwell, who, under the advice 
and control of a gipsy woman, kept “ feeding a planet,” in order to know her 
#ortune and find out her sweetheart. We have now to record apiece of matured 


stupidity far beyond the indiscretion, or innocence, or idiotism of agirl. Indeed, ! 


aniess it were, like the former one, authenticated by the police reports, we could 
not imagine it possible that such credulity and infatuation could exist in what is 
called this enlightened age. 

There live in East-lane, Walworth, a tradesman and his wife rejoicing in the 
name of Peebles, and one day a gipsy of what Mr. P. called an “ interesting 
appearance,” entered and bought a pair of Mr. P.’s unmentionables. In the 
course of bargaining for these essential articles, the black-eyed beauty gently 
insinuated that she was possessed of a knowledge of future events, and that she 
could tell him something very strange, of which faculty she gave Mr. Peebles a 
Striking specimen by mentioning to him some circumstances which had actually 
occurred in his own family, of which he, poor easy man, fancied nobody except 
himself and Mistress P. knew one single syllable. 

Peebles went to his wife and told her what had occurred, and moreover, that 
the gipsy was desirous of communicating something to both of them together, 
which would turn out of the greatest possible importance to them. Mrs. Peebles 
was inspired for the moment with that sort of feeling which the mention of ‘ an 
interesting gipsy with black eyes” by a husband excites in a wife. However, it 
seems that in East-lane, Walworth, the finer sentimentalities give way to more 
worldly feelings and Mrs. P. was delighted with the idea of making her fortune, 
and driving out in a one-oss-shay, and so the shop-door was closed, business was 
suspended, and the gipsy called into council. 

The interesting young creature then told the respectable Peebleses that she 
eame to London—from what part of the world she did not communicate—in 
order just to mention that there was an iron chest filled with treasure buried in 
the neighbourhood, which could only be recovered by a charm which she pos- 
sessed. 

“Charming creature !" said Pecbdles. 

“< Ditto, P..”’ said his wife 

Gip then told them that as nothing could be got for nothing, it would cost them 
a trifle in the outset but that it would be like sowing an acorn to raise an oak 
Mr. Peebles just ventured to inquire how much it would require in the first 
instance to play at the ternpting game she proposed’? how much P. to pay down, 
before they arrived at the I’, take up’ The “interesting” girl said “ £100 would 
do ; which must be placed within the leaves of a particular chapter of the Bible.” 

Peebles looked somewhat astounded at the amount, but the gipsy relieved all 
his scruples by telling him that, although the sum sounded large, yet so convinced 
was she of the success of her proceedings, that she would assist them in the 
recovery of the chest by contributing £50 herself. Thus, proving herself as 
disinterested as interesting, she departed, having already won the golden opinions 
of the house of Peebles, and promising to return the next day. 

Sure enough she came, bringing with her a pair of ancient spurs which had 
‘been dug up by herself; these might have been expected ; but she also brought a 
fifty pound note. Whereupon the sapient Peebles produced thirty sovereigns 
and two ten pound notes, all real, good, and genuine. Then, gip called for the 
Bible, and said it was necessary for Mr. Peebles and his wife to swear that they 
never would divulge anything that might occur. This trifling ceremony of 
selling themselves to the devil, instead of selling a pair of small-clothes to the 
Zipsy, was, of course, performed. She then took from her pocket a sheet of 
thick cartridge paper, and asked Mr. Peebles for his fifty pounds, which, with her 
own! she packed up together with as many grains of wheat as there were 
sovereigns, and having tied it all up and tied the parcel to the Bible, she delivered 
the whole charm to the wise and confiding Mr. Peebles, with an injunction to put 
it where no human hand could touch, no human eye could see it, for three days ; 
at the expiration she would return, open the parcel, up with the iron chest, and 
make them as rich as Rothschild 

One day went—another—and a thir¢—Gip might be delayed—a fourth expired 
—till, at last, the Peebleses took a peep—there was the Bible—there was the 
parcel; however, at last the lady vowed she would open it, whatever might be 
the result. She did so—when lo and behold! there was the Bible, but instead of 
the parcel containing the hundred pounds, they found one well-stored with leaden 
Camps and dirty paper. The “ charming” woman had most dexterously ex- 

changed the valuable distillation from the brains of the Peebles, for one of her 


own; thus getting clear off with their money, and leaving them nothing but the 
** dumps.” 

Nobody can pity such doltish stupidity, and we should think East Lane will be 
no agreeable séjour for this most extraordinary couple. Folly will in Walworth, 
henceforward, be called Peebleism, and the future appeals of Mrs. P. be doubt- 
lessly made in the words of Miss P. P. in the play— 
} ‘* How can you see me made, 
The sport of such a gipsy! 
Saucy jade.” 


New Monthly. 
EEE i ——__— } 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y. Jan. 10.-ly. 


USIC.—A young foreigner of respectability earnestly solicits the patronage of 
a few families, in behalf of her musical talents, as she is entirely Eeoendens on 
her own abilities for support ina foreign country. She has studied under eminent 
professors, whose plans are considered superior, especially for those not far advanced 
on the Piano Forte. Her terms she leaves to the discretion of her patrons. Address 
** Foreigner,” Post Office. 
She would undertake a musical or nursery governess’ situation, should one offer. 


O FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenango cana!s 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 
Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 
J. B. Waste, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] Rosert Suarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 
EAL ESTATE FOR SALE—MONEY WANTED AND COLLECTED 
THOMAS EMERY (from England) has constantly for sale very many farms 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, and houses in Cincinnati, some of which will be 
disposed of low for cash, 
A first rate Cotton mill, with water power for 2,000 spindles, now in operation, 
worthy the attention of speculators. 
Capitalists desirous of loaning money upon mortgage, or the best personal security, 
can obtain 10 per cent. interest. 
Money collected in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotiand. 
Letters (post paid) requiring information, will meet with due attention. 


























Pp BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
@ William street, New York {Jan. 6. 
TEXAS. 
COLONY OF THE RIO GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY. 
O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Colony 
wil! sail from this port in (all) January, under the immmediate superintendence 
and personal direction of the Empresario Doctor John Charles Beales, who, accom- 
panied by his family, is erecting a private residence upon the lands, and going to es- 
tablish himself permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this healthy 
and rich tract, will have them in fee simple, and their titles guaranteed. Information 
will be afforded, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed description of the 
climate, resources, and general face of the country, made by persons who Lave visited 
the lands, can be furnished, on application to the Secretary. 
Terms.—Ten cents an acre for theland. Steerage passage for a single man, $15 ; 
for man and wife, $25 ; and $5 for every child (save infants) under 14 years of age ; 
and $10 each for each child over that age. Passengers provide their own provisions ; 








the first half year they will be upon the grant. Englishmen are likely to settle upon 
the lands: the Empresario Dr. Beales and the government surveyor, (who also reside 
upon the property,) are Englishmen by birth and education. The above terms wilt 
not hold for above 3 months, as the price of lands will then be raised. Apply (if by 
letter, post paid) between the hours of 4 and 64 every afternoon, to Dr. Beales, 57 
Broadway, or the Subscriber, CHARLES EDWARDS, Secretary and Coun- 
sel, 57 Wall-street, New-York. [Oct. 25, tf] 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
New-York. avre. 
E. Funk, |Dec.1, April 1, Aug. 1,Wan,24, May 24,Sep.24 
ia) 7 7“ ~ “ 8, F 





France, 


Sully, C.A.Forbes ’ ’ eb. 1, June 1, Oct.1, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| ‘*16, ‘16, “ 16) ** 8, ** 8 “ 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | °°24, ‘* 24, ** 24) ** 16, *% 16, ** 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1,) ** 24, ‘* 24, ** 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “* & ‘* 8, “ 8,|/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Francois Ist, iW. Burrows} ‘*16, ‘* 16, ** 165 ** 8, ** 6& * 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,, “24, 24, “* 265 * 16, 16, ** 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W.Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,J “* 24, ** 24, ** 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, "-& *@& * © 


» » April |, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] ‘*16, ‘' 16, * 16) ** 8, “* 8 ** 8, 
Poland, Richardson,| ‘24, ‘* 24, * 24) ** 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1,J ** 24, ** 24, ** 24, 
Albary, Hawkes, * 8s, “* 8, * 8JMay 1,Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| “16, “16, * 16) * 8, “* 8, & g° 
Henry [V. J. Castoff. “3 “86, * 0 *06.° BB, * 06 
These are all vesselsof the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accomme- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 














Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
References—D. Gano, Esq., N. Langworth, Esq., and C. Fox, Esq. 
[Oct 4-lemtf.] 


Jy Gees WINE--The subscribers have by late arrivals from Madeira, re- 
ceived sample casks of several parcels of Wine, which are the crops ofsome of 
the finest estates in the island, which remain there, subject to their order. They 
will receive orders for this Wine, to be subject to approval whenlanded, giving an op- 
portunity that has seldom beenoffered to the public of obtaining a supply of Wine of 
an unusually high grade, and they respectfully solicit an examination of it. 

They have also on hand a small stock of Madeira Wine, imported direct and by 
way of India, of the best old London particular, and of extra age and quality, allfrem 
the oldand respectable house of Newton, Gordon, Murdock & Co. 

Oct. 25--tf. MAITLAND, KENNEDY & CO., 31 Broad st. 





subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges excepé 
the expenses actually incurred. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
—— _ Liverpool, teleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 














Ships. Masters, From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C. Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct- 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 





The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copperfastened. The 
| greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
| furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
| of pasenge, i the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight orpas- 
| sage,apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
\ GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


’ 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing frompDays of Sailing from 
New-York Lendon. 

Ontario, Sebor, June t, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin) “ 16, “16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1. 
Canada, Britton, ‘July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1) “* 16, * 16, * 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, | 16, * 16, “ 16,)May 1,Sep. 1, Jan. |, 
Hannibal, Hebard, |Aug 1,Dec.1,Aprill “* 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, | 16, “© 16, “* 16,jJJunel, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan.1, May 1, “* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
President, Moore | 16, “16, * 16\July 1, Nov.1, Mar. 1, 








, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city ofthe 
best materials, copper and copperfastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered inte 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
| the ships. 

For Freight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on board the shps ; to 
| JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
| GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or te 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
toland and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 








seaport 





and ought to be supplied with bread-stuffs, and groceries, sufficient to last them for . 
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